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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Especially Recommended for— 


World History: Unit on Mexico, pp. 9- 
14, esp. pp. 12-14; “The Story of 
Paper,” pp. 20-21; “Newsmakers” 
(Adenauer, Mark Clark), p. 4; news 
pages, pp. 5-8. 

World Geography, Economic Geogra- 
phy: Mexico unit, esp. pp. 9-12; “The 
Last Traildrive,” pp. 18-19; “The 
Story of Paper,” pp. 20-21. 

Civics, Citizenship, American History: 
“Newsmakers” (Clark), p. 4; news 
pages, pp. 5-8; pp. 12-14 of unit on 
Mexico; “The Last Traildrive,” pp. 
18-19; “Keep Your Eyes on Con- 
gress,” p. 26. 

Guidance: 

Vocational: insurance salesman (Ca- 
reer Club), p. 15. 
Personal: “Ask Gay Head,” p. 27. 


Scholastic Awards Issue 


As is our usual custom in the final 
issue of the school year, World Week 
presents selections from the annual 
Scholastic Awards. We believe the ex- 
cellent work submitted under this pro- 
gram should be of great encourage- 
ment to teachers. The Awards prove 
anew each year the talents and skills 
and zeal (sometimes unsuspected) of 
a great cross-section of our American 
high school population. 

Scholastic Awards material in this 
issue includes: cover design (Scholastig 
Art Awards entries) ; article on the 25th 
anniversary of the Art Awards program, 
pp. 16-17; Second Award Historical 
Article (a sheep drive in Texas), pp. 
18-19; Second Award General Article 
(history of papermaking), pp. 20-21; 
selections from Scholastic-Ansco Pho- 
tography Awards, p. 22; Quill and 
Scroll judges and journalism winners, 

. 23-24; Humor award selections, 

. $l. 

. The Historical and General Article 
are illustrated with selections from this 
year's Scholastic Art Awards entries. 


You will find additional selections in 
current issues of the other Scholastic 
Magazines. 


Special Unit: MEXICO (pp. 9-14) 


Lesson Assignment 

1. Page 9: (1) What explains Mex- 
ico’s variety of climate? (2) Name three 
agricultural crops grown in Mexico and 
three minerals mined in Mexico. 

2. Pages 12-14: (1) Tell, briefly, 
how each of the following influenced 
U. S.-Mexican relations: (a) Texas; 
(b) Pancho Villa; (c) oil nationaliza- 
tion. (2) Give two examples which 
show Mexico and the U. S. helping each 
other as “good neighbors.” (3) What 
part do ejidos have in Mexico's land re- 
form program? (4) Mention changes 
that have taken place in rights of work- 
ers and education. (5) Who are the 
“wetbacks”? (6) How does Mexican 
life show the influence of the Indians? 


THREE-STORY NATION (p. 9) 
Aim 

To learn about the geography and 
resources of Mexico. 





HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of World Week 
for the 1951-52 school year. Now that 
you have seen the full year’s issues, 
what parts of our program proved 
most useful to you as a classroom 
teacher? What parts do you feel should 
be changed in treatment or emphasis, 
or omitted altogether? The editors 
would be grateful for your comments. 
This will help us produce a better 
World Week for you next year. Just 
drop us a line on a postcard: World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 

With all good wishes for a pleasant 
summer~— THe Eprrorns oF Wor._p 
WEEK. 


Week 


Wall map of Mexico. World Week . 
map on page 9. 


Reference Readings 

(1) “Boom Below the Border,” U. S. 
News, 4/11/52. (2) “Mexico—Old and 
New,” Newsweek, 12/31/51. (3) 
“Drying Wetbacks,” Business Week, 
7/21/51. (4) “Thrift Tour,” Holiday, 
5/52. Also “Tools for Teachers,” WW,, 
Mar. 19, p. 2-T. 


Motivation 

A textbook once described Mexico as 
“a beggar sitting on a bag of gold.” 
What do you think the author meant 
by this statement? 


Discussion Questions 

1. What evidence can you give to 
prove that the standard of living in 
Mexico is lower than ours? 

2. Why is Yucatan sisal sometimes 
called Mexico’s “green gold”? 


Activities™ 

1. Have the class open to the map 
of Mexico on page 9 to drill for map 
skills and interpretation. Here are some 
suggested questions: (a) Why are Mex- 
ico’s land features compared to a three- 
story house? Where are Mexico’s hot 
lands? How can you tell? (b) Why does 
Mexico City have such a pleasant cli- 
mate? (c) Which cities are Mexico's 
important seaports? (Other questions 
can be asked to drill for telling direc- 
tion and reading the map key. Follow 
up with map questions of Workbook, 
p. 28.) 

2. Students can visit the local AAA 
office or travel bureau to obtain road 
maps, travel literature, and pictures for 
class display, room decorations, or pre- 
paring a special bulletin board on 
Mexico. 

3. The class can work on a freehand 
drawing of a map of Mexico. Include 
neighboring bodies of water, leading 
cities, and by using a pencil shading 
technique, the different land elevations. 





2-T 


4. Some students may have visited 
Mexico. Invite them to speak to the 
class about their trip and experiences. 
By reading special sections of the AAA 
travel guide on Mexico, a great deal of 
interesting travel information about 
Mexico can be obtained. 

5. Some students may be able to 
bring from home Mexican jewelry, sou- 
venirs, leather goods, serapes, etc. These 
materials can be set up in the class or 
in the library as a display for the class 
or school. 

6. As an application of the lesson, if 
student interest encourages it, records 
of Mexican music can be played in 
class. Some students may know some 
Mexican songs. Others may know Mexi- 
can dances. 

7. Our Latin American Neighbors, 
Brown, Bailey, Haring (Houghton- 
Mifflin Co.), pages 136-177, is an ex- 
cellent high school text for reference 
reports on Mexico’s history, customs, 
culture, resources, etc. 

8. A committee of students can be 
assigned to prepare a chart on Mexico's 
industries, agricultural crops, minerals, 
exports and imports, to be placed on 
the blackboard and used during class 
“discussion. 


MEET THE MEXICANS (pp. 12-14) 
Aim 

To study U. S.-Mexican relations and 
the changes in Mexico under its more 
recent governments. 


illustrative Aids 
Wall map of the U. S.; 
map on page 9. 


World Week 


Reference Readings 

(1) “Mexico, [literacy and Land Re- 
form,” Current History, 3/52. (2) 
“Mexican Political Pot Boiling,” News- 
week, 9/17/51. (3) “Mexico’s Boom- 
ing Capital,” National Geographic, 
12/51. 


Motivation 

After studying the history of Amer- 
ica’s relations with Mexico, would you 
have expected a friendly or unfriendly 
attitude to exist between the two na- 
tions? Why? 


Discussion Questions 

1. (Have a student give his report at 
this time on the U. S.-Mexican War. 
The student giving the report should 
be instructed to make use of the map 
of the U. S. to indicate territorial 
changes as a result of the war.) How 
did this war affect relations between 
the U. S. and Mexico? 

2. (Another group of students can 


follow with their reports on (a) the 
Vera Cruz incident and Wilson's policy 
of “watchful waiting”; (b) the expro- 
priation of American oil properties by 
the Mexican government in 1938 and 
the eventual settlement in 1942.) Had 
you been President, how would you 
have dealt with the Vera Cruz incident? 
With thé taking over of U. S. oil prop- 
erties? 

8. In what ways has the U. S. shown 
itself to be Mexico’s “good neighbor” 
since 1942? 

4. In what ways has Mexico shown 
itself to be the “good neighbor” of the 
U. S.? 

5. How have government leaders of 
Mexico tried to raise the living stand- 
ards of the Mexican people? 

6. Who are the wetbacks? Why have 
they become a problem to the U. S.? 
(Have a student give his report on the 
wetbacks at this point.) 


Activities 

1. Assign several groups of students 
to prepare reports on the following 
topics: (a) The U. S.-Mexican War, 
causes and results; (b) “Remember the 
Alamo”; (c) the Vera Cruz incident; 
(d) Pancho Villa. High School texts in 
U. S. History can serve as ready sources 
of reference. For enriched reading and 
reports, bright students can use Thomas 
Bailey’s A Diplomatic History of the 
American People. 

2. For class map work, the sugges- 
tions under Activity #2, first lesson 
plan, can be used here. 

8. Many students will have seen the 
moving picture Viva Zapata. Encourage 
those students who have seen the pic- 
ture to tell the class about it. 

4. During the lesson, a bright student 
can give a brief speech as it might 
have been given by the Mexican am- 
bassador to the U. S. on Pan-American 
day. His speech will recall the various 
ways the U. S. and Mexico have been 
building the policy of the “good neigh- 
bor.” 


5. As part of an assignment, or the 





Free Extra Copies 
of May 7 Issue 


Teachers desiring extra copies of the 
May 7 issue of World Week containing 
the pictorial supplement, “Johnson 
Makes the Team,” presented by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., may obtain them 
free of charge, as long as the supply 
lasts, by writing: Don Layman, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. A postcard request 


is sufficient. 
(Advertisement) 


summary or application of this lesson, 
the class can do the following: Write 
a letter as it might have been written 
by an imaginary Mexican farmer to his 
relatives in the U. S. The letter tells of 
conditions before and after U. S. aid 
and the Mexican government’s reform 
programs. 

6. Students who are studying Span- 
ish can draw up a list of more common 
words in conversational Spanish which 
a tourist would most likely need if he 
visited Mexico. These can be placed on 
the board. These students can_ then 
carry on a conversation in Spanish be- 
fore the class. This is one way of corre- 
lating language study with social 
studies. 

7. A committee of students can be 
assigned to follow the newspapers to 
keep the election news of the coming 
presidential election in Mexico up to 
date. A special section of the bulletin 
board in class can be reserved for this 
information. 


A VOLCANO COMES TO TOWN 

(pp. 10-11) 

This is the true story of a new vol- 
cano which destroyed a tiny village in 
Mexico. Here are some suggestions for 
applying the reading of this article to 
problems studied in social studies 
classes. 

1. Find out from the class if any 
students have been eyewitnesses to the 
havoc and destruction breught on by 
floods, hurricanes, forest fires, dust 
storms and tornadoes. These students 
can tell the rest of the class their ex- 
periences. This will provide training 
for students in speaking at length be- 
fore groups. 

2. Reading of this article can serve 
as a take-off point for a lesson on con- 
servation, the work of the Red Cross, 
the importance of the community, the 
need for flood control, a study of the 
T.V.A., etc. 





Answers to Workbook, pp. 28-29 


I. Finish the Map: (refer to map on 
page 9 or to atlas.) 

Il. U. S.-Mexican Relations: 1l-c, 2-c, 
8-a, 4-b, 5-a. 

III. Mexico’s Geography: 1-T, 2-F, 3-T, 
4-O, 5-T, 6-F, 7-T, 8-F. 

IV. Comedy of Errors: suggested cor- 
rections are: “Rio Grande” (for “Colorado 
River”); “south” (for “north”); “Mexico 
City” (for “this city”); “Spanish” (for 
“English”); “a region of mild climate” 
(for “hottest part of Mexico”); “north” 
(for “south”); “the most thickly populated 
part of Mexico is” (for “hardly anybody 
lives in”); “in southwestern Mexico” (for 
“on Yucatan peninsula”); “in the central 
part” (for “along the eastern coast”); 
“north” (for “south”). 
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Banana Split 


1 ripe banana* 

3 balls or scoops ice cream 

2 to 3 tablespoons chocolate sauce 

4 to 6 tablespoons fruit sauce, crushed fruit or 
preserves 

Whipped cream 

Finely chopped nuts 

Cherry or berry 


* Use fully ripe banana . . . yellow peel flecked with brown 


Peel banana and cut lengthwise into halves. Place halves cut side up, 
side by side, into a shallow dish. Place balls or scoops of ice cream 
side by side, in center on top of banana halves. Pour chocolate 
sauce over 1 portion of ice cream. Cover other 2 portions of ice 
cream with fruit sauce, crushed fruit or preserves. Garnish with 
whipped cream, nuts and cherry or berry, if desired. 

Makes 1 full-sized Banana Split 


IMPORTANT: Butterscotch or marshmallow sauce may be used 
place of chocolate sauce 


One, two or three flavors of ice cream may be used. 


Check this list for 


names of winners in 


Chiquita’s Limerick Contest. 


SENIOR DIVISION 


(Students in the 10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE—$25.00 
Jane Cornick, Newton, Kans. 


SECOND PRIZE—$20.00 
8B. Dee Palmer, Prairie View, Kans. 


THIRD PRIZE—$15.00 
Nancy Virginia Mansfield, Seekonk, Mass. 


5 FOURTH PRIZES—$10.00 EACH 
Arion Amundson, Ivanhoe, Minn. 
Nancy Ann Becraft, Newton, Kans. 
Gil Berkheimer, Oaklyn, N. J. 
Betty Higson, Westmont, N. J. 
Nancy E. Stanley, Southwest Harbor, Maine 


FIFTH PRIZES, EACH $5.00 
Janice Claire Bish, Wichita, Kans. 
Dorothy Byler, Newton, Kans. 

Ray Cisterna, Merchantville, N. J. 
Roy Craig, Oaklyn, N. J. 

Jack Cudahy, Auburn, N. Y. 

Robert Dundas, Flint, Mich. 

Joan Frost, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Marilyn Gannon, St. Louis, Mo. 

Paul Grady, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Dorothy Haunhorst, Delphos, Ohio 
Judy J. Jackson, Newton, Kans. 
Marthe Jane Jackson, Providence, R. I. 
Patricia Kahn, Richmond, Va. 

Linda Kaskey, Bryan, Ohio 

Dorothy Jean Mawson, Wyncote, Pa. 
William E. Miller, Jr., Logan, Kans. 
Mike Newcomb, Angola, N. Y. 
Myrtha Ween Smith, Farmheven, Miss. 
Lavra Wood, Hotchkiss, Colc. 

Gail Zachary, Walla Walla, Wash. 


JUNIOR DIVISION 


Students in the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 


FIRST PRIZE—$20.00 
Marie Lovise Heckard, Seattle, Wash. 


SECOND PRIZE—$15.00 
Bernice Brevda, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THIRD PRIZE—$10.00 
John Kester, Oshkosh, Wis. 


5 FOURTH PRIZES—$5.00 EACH 
Mary Ann Capaccio, Hammonton, N. J. 
Phyllis Denton, Troy, N. Y. 
Therese Houle, Pawtucket, R. |. 
Kathleen Sanford, Davison, Mich. 
Mittie Jo Todd, Leeds, Ala. 


25 FIFTH PRIZES, EACH $2.50 
Donald Anderson, Bloomington, Ind. 
Jeannie Arrington, Collins, Miss. 
Michoel Blair, Chillicothe, Ohio 
Shirley Coats, Portiand, ind. 

Sandra Covey, Princeton, W. Va. 
Alice Darcy, Middletown, N. Y. 
Sharon Dietz, Glendive, Mont. 
Gloria Anne Drews, Riverdale, Md. 
Betty Everritt, Alexandria, Va. 
Tom Graedel, The Dailes, Oreg. 
Philip Holcomb, Huntington, N. Y. 
Patsy Hunt, Laurens, S. C. 

Ruby Lee Jannsen, Spokane, Wosh. 
Curtis D. Johnson, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Floyd Jungk, St. Paul, Minn. 

Jimmy Lauster, Cleveland, Ohio 
Barbara Noe, Pontiac, Mich. 

Robert Paimaquist, Chisago City, Minn. 
Potricia Porter, Alyn, Okla. 

Sandra Rote, East Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Richard Smart, Stewart, Nev. 

Susie Spivey, New Augusta, Ind. 

June Still, Blackville, $. C. 

Sera Walford, Alexandria, Va. 
Sharlene Yeager, Corpus Christi, Texas 
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ou can win 
more than sets! 


Your skill on the court not only 
wins sets—but popularity, too. So, 
for better tennis—and more fun— 
follow the rule of smart players: 
Play with a racket and tennis balls 
made by Spalding. 


Spalding-made rackets come in a 
wide selection of handle sizes, 
weights, flexibilities and prices 
There's a Spalding or Wright & 
Ditson racket that will fit you per- 


fectly .. . will give your game-great- 
er power and consistency. 

Since 1887 the Spalding-made 
Wright & Ditson tennis ball is the 
only one ever used in the National 
(U.S.L.T.A.) Championships. Also 
in all U. S. Davis Cup and Wight- 
man Cup Matches. This famous 
ball and the Spalding, its twig, are 
played in more major tournantents 
than all e balls combined. 


SPALDINGr © 


SETS THE PACE 


Spalding and Wright & Ditson Rackets and Tennis Balls 


in sports 


FREE_All New 
Sports Show Book 
Sports facts and gags in 
famous Mullin cartoons. 
Available in this book ! 
Order your free copy today! 


Write to S; 
Chicopee, 


ding, Dept. S-52, 











Newsmakers # 


ADENAUER ON THE SPOT 

CAN WESTERN EUROPE build 
a real and lasting union? The an- 
swer may depend on a dour old man 
from the German Rhineland—Kon- 
rad Adenauer. He is chancellor 
(prime minister) of the West Ger- 
man government. 

Born 76 years ago in Cologne 
(Koln), he rose to be Lord High 
Mayor of his native city. Then Hit- 
ler’s Nazis came to power. They 
stripped him of his offices and twice 
threw him into jail. 

When World War II ended, Ade- 
nauer helped organize the Christian 
Democratic Union party. 

The U. S., Britain, and France 


combined their occupation zones of 


Germany into the West German 
state in 1949. Adenauer has been 
head of the government from the 
beginning. 

Today he’s “on the spot.” His party 
speaks for only a quarter of West 
German voters. He holds office with 
the aid of some other parties—which 
have recently deserted him on im- 
portan®issues. His bitterest foes, the 
Social are gaining 
ground 

To keep his job, Adenauer must 
how the Germans that he’s bringing 
them—and not too slowly—toward 
The Western Allies are 
ready to give West Germany a good 
deal of independence. But in return 
they want the Germans to join the 
Western Allies in rearming against 


Democrats, 


freedom 


“AUF WIEDERSEHEN, IKE!’ Konred Adenauer (right) says 
good-bye to Gen. Eisenhower, retiring NATO commander. 


Russia. Adenauer is willing. But 
many Germans, remembering their 
defeat in World War II, hate the 
idea of rearming. And they fear that 
joining the West will set back their 
hopes of uniting West Germany 
with Communist-run East Germany. 

Keep your eyes on the German 
“peace contract” talks! They'll give a 
clue to the future of Adenauer and 
of Germany, and perhaps of Europe. 


NEW CHIEF IN KOREA 


IT WAS the night of October 22, 
1942. A submarine crept close to 
Algiers, in North Africa. Rubber 
boats put off for shore. A handful of 
U. S. Army officers slipped silently 
toward a darkened house. There 
some French officials had gathered 
secretly to meet the Americans. 

General Dwight Eisenhower, Al- 
lied commander in Europe, was try- 
ing to find out what the French 
(then under Hitler’s thumb) would 
do if the U. S. invaded their North 
African territory. “Ike” had sent 
Maj. General Mark W. Clark to find 
out. 

Arabs tipped off police that some- 
thing was afoot. Clark had to hide in 
the basement when police raided 
the house in the midst of the con- 
ference. Then, going back to the sub- 
marine, he lost his coat, pants, shirt, 
and a small fortune in French gold 
coins when his rubber boat over- 
turned. But he got back with infor- 
mation that probably saved many 


United Press Photo 


lives and much fighting when the 
invasion came. “A modern message 
to Garcia,” declared Eisenhower. 

Soon afterwards, Clark got his 
third star and became the youngest 
(age 46) lieutenant general in the 
U. S. Army. 

Clark was Eisenhower's deputy 
commander for the invasion of North 
Africa. Then Clark led the Fifth 
Army in the bitter Italian campaign. 
After World War II he was occupa- 
tion commander in Austria and later 
chief of U. S. Army Field Forces. 

Now a four-star general, he has 
just taken on the biggest job of his 
career. He arrived in Japan this 
month as U. N. commander for the 
Korean war and U. S. commander in 
the Far East (WW, May 7, p. 6). 

General Clark’s father was an 
Army colonel. Mark lived all his life 
on Army posts until he entered the 
U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y. 

Twice controversy raged around 
him. During the World War II bat- 
tle in Italy, Clark sent a Texas Na- 
tional Guard division to cross the 
Rapido River, south of Rome. The 
operation failed. Losses were heavy. 
After the war, Texas veterans de- 
manded a Congressional investiga- 
tion. The War Department upheld 
Clark. They said the Rapido assault 
diverted the Germans from other 
critical parts of the Allied line. 

Last year President Truman nomi- 
nated General Clark as U. S. ambas- 
sador to the Vatican. Many Protestant 
groups claimed this violated our pol- 
icy of separation of church and state. 
The Vatican is the seat of the Pope, 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Finally the President withdrew the 
nomination. 


International News Photo 


“THAT'S MY BOY!” Gen. Mark Clark (right) with his son, 26- 
year-old Maj. William D. Clark, thrice-wounded Korean veteran. 
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Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Mexico elects president 
July 6 (p. 12). WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8) 
—Russell beats Kefauver in Florida primary; Govern- 
ment lifts curbs on installment buying; “bookie” tells of 
pay-offs to New York City police; New Jersey law aids 
innocent victims of auto accidents; world production 
sets record; nylon “armor” saves lives in Korea; latest 
scientific marvel is midair metal melting; Korea Red 
prisoners free hostage general. 


OLD GLORY ON TOP OF THE WORLD: Daring 
U. S. Air Force men planted an American flag at the 
North Pole this month. They landed a transport plane 
at the pole—the first successful airplane landing at the 
‘top of the world.” They also placed there six water- 
tight jars wrapped in luminescent red silk. In the jars 
are notes about the expedition and a request that any- 
one finding the jars report place and date to the Air 
Force. This would give information about the speed 
and direction of currents in the Arctic Ocean, which 
constantly moves the pack-ice on which the plane 
landed. After three hours at the Pole, the men flew back 
to a floating ice island 135 miles away. There the Air 
Force recently set up a base (WW, Apr. 2, p. 7). On 
one flight to the ice island, Air Force men discovered on 
Ellesmere Island, Canada, supplies left by Admiral Rob- 
ert E. Peary on his expeditions which led, in 1909, to his 
discovery of the North Pole. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE: Communists in Europe 
like to scrawl anti-American signs: “Yankees, go home.” 
In Paris, Pan American Airways hired a man to paint 
under these signs: “Via Pan American.” 


rg 
e.e sf ie 
International News photo 
TO HELP THE BOYS IN KOREA: “‘It’s comforting to know, when 
you're cold and wishing you‘re dead, that people back home 
are not forgetting you.’ So said one of more than 30 thank- 
you letters from G.I.‘s in Korea to students at Walton High 
School, the Bronx, New York City. The students recently col- 
lected $750 to be used for recreation purposes for our troops 
fighting in Korea. The photo shows an Army representative 
receiving the fund from Co-chairmen Lavise Hyman and Jean 
de Pietri. At left is Marion Hefferman, principal of Walton. 


International News photo 


MOTHER-OF-THE-YEAR’S DAUGHTERS: Guests at the White 
House last week were a shy little Chinese widow—Mrs. Toy 
Len Goon of Portland, Me. (right in photo)—and seven of her 
eight children. Her successful struggle to bring up her family as 
useful citizens won her the title of ‘American Mother of 1952” 
(WW, May 14, p. 8). Mrs. Goon runs a laundry with the help 
of her daughters Doris (left in photo), and Janet (center), 
15, a student at Deering High School, in Portland. 


THIS SUMMER KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

EUROPE: Will there be a Big Four meeting to discuss 
German unity (WW, Apr. 2, p. 6)? Will the Communists 
blockade West Berlin again, or turn the East German 
police into an army, in their efforts to halt West German 
rearmament (see p. 4)? Will the European Defense 
Community be ratified, as a step toward union in West- 
ern Europe (WW, Apr. 30, p. 5)? Will Italy and Yugo- 
slavia end their feud over Trieste (see p. 6)? 

AFRICA: Will Britain and Egypt make a deal on Suez 
and Sudan (WW, Apr. 16, p. 12)? Will South Africa 
settle its race problem peacefully (WW, Apr. 2, p. 6)? 
Will France quiet Tunisia (WW, Apr. 16, p. 7)? 
ASIA: Will Korean truce talks collapse (WW, May 14, 
p. 5)? Will the Communists try a new aggression—may- 
be in Iran or Burma (WW, Apr. 16, p. 10; WW, Mar. 26, 
p. 6)? Will the U. S. give France more help in Indo- 
China (WW, Feb. 13, p. 12)? : 
U. S.: Who'll be nominated for President (WW, Mar 
12, p. 10)? Will the ban on color TV be lifted (WW, 
May 7, p. 11)? How will the steel crisis be settled (WW, 
May 14, p. 7)? What’s Congress doing (p. 26)? 


ENDQUOTE: It’s even dangerous to advertise Russian 
books in Iron Curtain countries—when you do it the way 
one Czechoslovak bookseller did. Police carted her off 
to jail when she displayed a postér with these four 
titles of Russian books: 

We Want To Live 

Far From Moscow 

In the Shadows of the Skyscrapers 

Under a Foreign Flag 
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Convention Fever Rises 


Estes Kefauver continued his eye- 
brow-raising race for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. 

The Tennessee Senator pitted his 
liberal program against Solid South- 
erner Sen. Richard Russell (Ga.) 
and lost by only 60,000 votes in Flor- 
ida’s primary. In Ohio, he bucked 
the state Democratic organization 
and won 27 of the state’s 54 dele- 
gates. 

As of May 15, Kefauver had 104% 
pledged delegates to W. Averell 
Harriman’s 93%, Russell’s 414%, and 
Oklahoma Sen. Robert S. Kerr’s 33%. 

But Democratic leaders were not 
stampeding to the Kefauver camp. 
They still look longingly at Gov. 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois and hope 
he will consent to run. Though they 
may have been whistling in the dark, 
the organization Democrats saw 
signs that Stevenson was something 
less than definite in his refusal to be 
the party’s standard bearer. 

In the G. O. P. contest, Sen. Rob- 
ert A. Taft did what he predicted 
and swept all of the 56 delegates in 
his home state, Ohio. Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower was not entered in 


that primary. To date, Taft has 343 


delegates, Eisenhower, 290. Among 
the other Republican candidates 
were Harold Stassen with 23, Gov. 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


Earl Warren of California with 6, 
and Gen. Douglas MacArthur with 
two. 

Of the remaining % of the G. O. P. 
delegates to be chosen, most will be 
picked in state conventions. Taft's 
advantage is his popularity with Re- 
publican state organizations. They 
usually contro! the conventions. 
Eisenhower, due to return to the 
U.S. on June 1, will have to depend 
more on his personal popularity with 
voters than on his influence with 


G. O. P. leaders. 
Credit Curbs Lifted 


The Federal Reserve Board sus- 
pended curbs on installment credit 
buying. In the future—unless further 
inflation requires a change—there 
will be no controls as to down pay- 
ments on automobiles and appli- 
ances. 

The board said that supplies of 
these commodities were now ample 


Wide World Phot 


THE OLD MAN SHOWS HIS MEDALS: The oldest Union yeteran of the Civil War is 
James A. Hard, of Rochester, N. Y., 110. He enlisted after Fort Sumter, fought at 
Antietam and other major battles. He voted for Abe Lincoln and for every Repub- 


lican since. Here he's 


talking with his 


10-year-old friend, Danny Maxwell. 


Therefore, inflationary pressures 
weie less likely to cause their prices 
to rise. 

The restrictions went into effect in 
1950 on the heels of inflation caused 
by mobilization. They were due to 
expire on June 30. They required a 
% down payment for passenger cars, 
with a maximum of 18 months to 
pay. For appliances, furniture, and 
floor coverings, they required 15 per 
cent down and the same credit 
period. 

Their aim was to restrict demand 
for items made scarce by the diver- 
sion of metals into the defense pro- 
gram, and to curb the growth of the 
nation’s money supply through 
credit expansion. 

Opposition to credit controls has 
come from Congress and from mak- 
ers of autos and appliances whose 
sales have lagged this year. Labor 
unions, too, favored ending the con- 
trols. They said the curbs discrimi- 
nated against small wage-earners. 

The end of credit controls, how- 
ever, brought no perceptible change 
in the public’s reluctance to buy. 


THORNY TRIESTE 


Trieste was in the news again 
last week. A tiny tract of land—287 
square miles in area—the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste has been the cause 
of much friction and ill-feeling be- 
tween the large neighboring coun- 
tries of Italy and Yugoslavia. 

What is it all about? Trieste is a 
strategic port of Central Europe at 
the head of the Adriatic Sea. 

The population of the Free Terri- 
tory is 345,000. Of these, according 
to neutral observers, 85 per cent are 
Italian; 10 per cent are Yugoslav; 
and five per cent are of varjous 
national origins. 

From way back in the 14th cen- 
tury until World War I, the territory 
formed part of Austria-Hungary. 
Then in 1920, under the Treaty of 
Rapallo, it was acquired by Italy. 
After the defeat of Nazi Germany, 
the territory was occupied by Tito's 
Yugoslav forces. But an agreement 





reached in June, 1945, divided it 
into Zones A and B 

Zone A, 86 square miles including 
the city of Trieste, was occupied by 
American and British troops. Zone 
B, 201 square miles, was occupied by 
Yugoslav troops. This was a tem- 
porary arrangement. It was not ac- 
cepted by either Italy nor Yugoslavia 
as final. The Yugoslavs have prac- 
tically incorporated Zone B into their 
own country and they also want part 
of Zone A. The Italians claim Zone A 
and parts of Zone B. 

Under the terms of the Italian 
peace treaty (Feb. 10, 1947), Trix 
este and its environs were set up 
as the “Free Territory of Trieste” 
and placed under the jurisdiction of 
the U. N. Security Council. The gov- 
ernor of the Free Territory (who 
was not to be an Italian nor a Yugo- 
slav) was to be appointed by the 
Security Council for a term of five 
years. Legislative authority was to be 
vested in a single-house Assembly. 

The U.N. Security Council, be- 
cause of Soviet opposition, has not 
been able to agree on the choice of 
a governor. For this reason, the Free 
Territory is still being administered 
by Anglo-American and Yugoslav 
forces in their respective zones 

In March, 1948, the U. S., Britain, 
and France jointly proposed that 
the city of Trieste be returned to 
Italy. But Yugoslavia objected. Then, 
when Tito broke with Moscow, the 
Western powers urged Yugoslavia 
and Italy to settle the dispute by 
negotiation. Several attempts were 
made but fed to no agreement. 

Last March the U.S. and Britain 
agreed to meet with Italian repre- 
sentatives in London to find ways 
of giving Italy a greater voice in 
running Zone A. 

On May 9, a decision was an- 
nounced. Although “all powers of 
government” were reserved to the 
U.S. and Britain, the Italians were 
given the right to name a political 
adviser to guide the “zone com- 
mander in all matters affecting 
Italy.” The civil administration, ex- 
cept in police matters, was placed 
under an Italian civil service. 

The decisions were bitterly at- 
tacked by Marshal Tito, dictator of 
Yugoslavia. He denounced them as 
violations of the Italian peace treaty 
and warned that the Yugoslav gov- 
ernment will not tolerate them. More 
will be heard of the thorny Trieste 
issue during the summer months. 


United Press photo 
MIDGET ADDING MACHINE: This finger- 
operated calculator, which can be 
worked with one hand, adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, divides, and squares fig- 
ures. Manufactured by a German firm, 
it is slated to retail for about $94. 


N. Y. Police Expose 


Convicted bookmaker Harry 
Gross, jailed on a 12-year sentence, 
testified that he had bribed some 
of New York City’s top police offi- 
cials in the 1940s. 

They and 200 other policemen, 
said Gross, got $1,000,000 a year 
from him. In return they allegedly 
protected his illegal $20,000,000-a- 
year bookmaking — establishments 
where people could lay bets. 

This was the latest step in a two- 
year investigation into corruption in, 
the administration of former New 
York City mayor, William O'Dwyer 
(now Arabassador to Mexico). 

Last September, Gross refused to 
testify against police officers in a 
criminal trial. The cases were then 
dismissed for lack of evidence. After 
seven months in jail, he changed his 
mind. Police departmental trials 
were held for five officials—with 
more to come. 

Among the higher-ups implicated 
were: retired Police Commissione: 
William P. O’Brien; former Deputy 
Fire Commissioner James J. Moran, 
who is now serving a jail term for 
heading a shakedown racket; former 
Chief of Detectives William T. 
Whalen; former Chief Inspector Au- 
gust W. Flath; and former Deputy 
Commissioner Frank C. Bals. 

Ambassador O’Dwyer had no com- 
ment on the disclosures. But these 
were indications that he might be 
subpoenaed for questioning. Some 
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Congressmen questioned his fitness 
to represent the United States in an 
ambassadorial post and renewed 
their demands that President Truman 
recall him from Mexico. 

The question remained, however, 
of how truthful Gross was. He had 
little to lose, except for the fact that 
his brother has already been beaten 
up by thugs. He hoped that his testi- 
mony would lighten his sentence. 


New Auto Insurance Plan 


New Jersey set up a program to 
pay up to $5,000 each to innocent 
victims of auto accidents in the 
state. This will include accidents 
c d by uni ed and hit-and- 
run drivers. 

A fund—the first of its type in the 
U. S.—will be raised by assessments 
on automobile owners and auto lia- 
bility insurance companies doing 
business in New Jersey. Costs will 
be $1 a year for owners of insured 
vehicles and $3 a year for owners 
of uninsured vehicles. The payments 
go into effect in 1955 when the fund 
begins operation. 

Under the old law, persons injured 
or suffering auto damage caused by 
an uninsured driver could collect 
only if the driver responsible for the 
collision was found and had enough 
money or property to pay the judg- 
ment. 

The new law provides for the state 
fund to pay in every case of this 
type when costs exceed $200. Also, 
drivers involved in accidents will 
now have to prove immediately that 
they can pay'for the damages. This 
will prevent financially irresponsible 
drivers from continuing to operate 
cars during the usual two-or-three 
year wait before the case comes to 
trial. 

Maximum judgments will be 
$5,000 for injury or death to one 
person, $10,000 for more than one 
person, and $1,000 for property dam- 
age. 

The fund will do the investigating 
when the defendants are not covered 
with liability insurance. 

New Jersey believes the new pro 
gram is superior to compulsory in 
surance systems, like that in Massa- 
chusetts, because it covers accidents 
caused by out-of-state motorists, hit- 
and-run drivers, and authorized 
users of vehicles. It hopes to induce 
more car owners to take out liability 
insurance without forcing them to 
do so. 














o 
World Produces More 


Good news came from U.N. stat- 
isticians last week. World. produc- 
tion in 1951 was the largest in 
history. 

While the rearmament program 
contributed to the record output, the 
amazing thing is that the increase 
of civilian production last year was 
greater than the increase in military 
goods 

These facts were contained in the 
annual world economic report pre- 
pared by U.N. experts for the open- 
ing of the Economic and Social 
Council (ECOSOC) sessions on 
May 13. 

“Should an easing of political ten- 
sions in the world bring about a re- 
duction in armament expenditure,” 
the report stated, “opportunities for 
raising living standards would cor- 
respondingly improve.” 


Nylon Vests for G. I.s 


G. I.s in Korea use a new protec- 
tive vest made of twelve layers of 
tough nylon. The vest wards off shell 
and grenade fragments (but not 
bullets). In the past three months, 
about 2,500 soldiers have worn these 
vests on combat patrols. Forty sol- 
diers were hit by shell fragments, 
but none suffered wounds in body 
regions protected by the vests. Said 
an Army spokesman last week: “The 
vests are a success in winter. use. 
They've given new confidence to 
our fighting men.” 


Melting Metal in Mid-Air 


Man has melted metals since be- 
fore the dawn of history. Always, 
he has struggled with a major 
problem: how to avoid contamina- 
tion of the melting metal by the 
crucible (the container it is melted 
in). 

Now scientists at Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation are licking this 
age-old problem. They float chunks 
of metal in space by use of a power- 
ful electro-magnetic field. They melt 
the chunks by shooting electric cur- 
rents through them. After melting, 
the metals are allowed to fall and 
drain into receptacles below. 

By this method, Westinghouse has 
melted pound-size lumps of brass, 
aluminum, tin, titanium, and molyb- 
denum. Westinghouse is trying to 
improve its “oat melt” method for 
commercial use. 





United Nations News 





Hostage General Freed 


Truce meetings continued at Pan- 
munjom last week. It was mostly talk 
and little negotiation. The negotia- 
tions were deadlocked over only one 
important issue. 

The Communists insist on “forced 
repatriation”’—the return of all pris- 
oners the U.N. holds regardless of 
their wishes. The U.N. has made it 
unmistakably clear that we will not 
give in on this point. 

The hard core of fanatical Com- 
munist prisoners—some 70,000—have 
been separated from the rest of the 
captives and are being held on the 
rocky island of Koje, off the south- 
east coast of Kor a. Twice this year 
they staged major riots. 

On May 7, U.S. Brig. General 
Francis T. Dodd, commandant of 
the Koje prison camp, was kid- 
napped by the Red prisoners and 
held as a hostage for three days. 
The prisoners demanded “ransom” 
in the form of concessions for his 
release. On May 10, General Dodd 
was released unharmed. 

Later, Gen. Mark Clark, the new 


United Nations commander in Ke- 
rea, denounced as “unadulterated 
blackmail” the prisoners’ demands. 

Two of the points gained by the 
Red prisoners in exchange for Gen- 
eral Dodd's life were (A) the right 
to maintain their own organization 
within the prison camp; and (B) 
a promise that there would be no fur- 
ther “screening” of prisoners in 
Koje, to determine whether they 
are willing or not to return to their 
Communist homelands. 


ON THE ¥ NEWS 

1. Where are the following: Koje, 
rrieste, Panmunjom? 

2. Give the names of the men who 
fill the following posts: U.N. Com- 
mander in Korea; Senior Senator from 
Georgia; U.S. Ambassador to Mexico. 

3. Why did the Federal Reserve 
Board end controls on installment buy- 
ing credit at this time? 

4. All the following nations except 

have been involved 
in the Trieste dispute: U.S. S. R., Italy, 
Ceylon, Great Britain, Yugoslavia, 
U.S.A. 


United Press photo 


ARBOR DAY IN KOREA: The U.N. Civil Assistance Command is carrying out a proj- 
ect to teach Korean school children conservation. Here a young Korean girl 
helps plant a pine seedling on a mountain slope near Seoul, with 250 class- 
mates looking on. The U. N. officer in charge is Col. Charles R. Munske. 
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Three-Story Nation 


EXICO! It’s shaped like a 
M horn of plenty, with the top 
part at the U. S. border. 

The Spaniards, invading Mexico 
four centuries ago, found the horn 
full of silver and gold. 

American tourists find it full of 
spectacular beauty: snowcapped 
mountains, such as Popocatepetl; 
pleasant lakes, such as Chapala; fine 
beaches at Acapulco; bright flowers 
and colorful people everywhere. 

The horn holds treasures of oil 
and metal, broad grazing lands, and, 
in places, fertile soil. 

But to the average Mexican, his is 
a poor, hot, thirsty land. About 70 
per cent of the people are farmers. 
But 90 per cent of Mexico is too 
steep, too rocky, too sandy, too wet, 
or too dry for growing crops. Live- 
stock must hunt far and wide to find 
grass, especially on the parched 
plains of north-central Mexico. 


Mexico’s horn of plenty is short 
of a precious item—water. 

Only the jungle lowlands in south- 
ern Mexico get heavy rains. Many 
Mexican rivers dry up completely 
after the summer flood season. 

In Mexico, the temperature 
changes little when you go from 
south to north—but it changes a lot 
when you go from bottom to top. 

You might compare Mexico to a 
three-story house. The first floor is 
the swampy, tropical lowland along 
the coast, where coffee, coconuts, 
and chocolate beans (cacao) grow. 
Mexicans call it the tierra caliente 
(“hot land”). 
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Mexico’s Geography 


Go up about 3,000 feet and you 
come to the tierra templada, or tem- 
perate zone. Here the climate is 
mild. You see cotton and wheat, and 
fields of corn and beans, and often 
great herds of cattle. To reach the 
third story, the tierra fria (“cold 
land”), you must scale a mountain 
peak. There an extra blanket feels 
good at night. In a few hours, with- 
out going far in Mexico, you can 
pick a banana or slide in the snow! 

Most Mexicans live on the second 
floor, in the plateau region between 
the eastern and western mountain 
ranges. That’s where you'll find the 
modern industrial cities of Mexico 
City, Guadalajara, and Monterrey. 
In this region most of the farmers 
live, in 100,000 little villages. Many 
of them are in isolated valleys con- 
nected only by donkey trails. (Turn 
page for more on Mexico.) 














A Volcano 


Comes to Town 





A true story by Julia S. Johnson and Alice O. Barbour 


IS name is Dionisio Polido. He 
is a Mexican Indian farmer. 
On February 20, 1943, Senor Po- 
lido left his one-room adobe house 
to work in his cornfield. He was go- 
ing to drag his hillside field that day 
with a young tree, pulled by his 
faithful ox. (Dragging smooths the 
ground and helps get rid of rocks.) 
The ground seemed very hot that 
day, as he walked barefooted across 
the fields. Several times, he said 
later, he heard noises like thunder. 
But when he looked up there were 
no clouds in the sky above the near- 
by mountains 
Ashe reached the end of the field 
nearest his house, he happened to 
look back. He saw smoke coming 
from the ground at the other end of 
the field. Leaving the ox to rest a 
minute, the farmer hurried over to 
see what was burning 


THE EARTH CRACKS OPEN 


There in front of him, the ground 
had cracked open. Bubbling out of 
the hole was a thick gray-white ooze. 
Smoking and blazing, it piled up 
around the crack and formed a 
stream which was slowly moving to- 
ward Senor Polido. The farmer was 

that he ran toward 
is he could. As he ran, 
he screamed and prayed, “Dear God, 
let me get back to my family before 
the end of the 

His 
sheep that morning on another hill- 
side not far Senora Polido saw 
husband as he 


so frightened 


home as fast 


world comes 


wife and son were herding 
iway 
iming 
and praying and looking back over 
his shoulder at that terrible, smok- 
its stream of fire flow- 
field. The woman and 
Together 


ran, scre 


her 


ing hole with 
ing across the 


the boy joined the man. 


they ran to the little village of Pari- 
cutin, which was less than a mile 
away. 


THE TOWN IS WARNED 


When they reached the dusty lit- 
tle path which was the main street 
of the village, they called to all of 
the people to come to the church. 
They thought the world was coming 
to an end, so they wanted the vil- 
lagers to pray together. 

This part of Mexico has many hills 
which are really burned-out volca- 
noes. Although the people knew this, 
not even the oldest among them had 
seen an eruption. So when the Po- 
lido family told their story the people 
were afraid. Nothing like this had 
ever happened before 


WHAT IS IT? 


One wise man said, “Let us go 
back and see this terrible thing to- 
gether. Perhaps you were so fright- 
ened, Dionisio, that you thought you 
saw smoke when it was only dust 
stirred up by some little animal.” 

Then the men of the village went 
back to the Polido farm. They found 
that the fiery ooze was bubbling and 
flowing out of the ground faster and 
faster. It had built itself up into a 
small hill which spread over the field 
where corn had grown the year be- 
fore. 

By this time the earth was shaking 
beneath their feet. Every few min- 
utes, with a roar thunder, hun- 


UNIT ON 


dreds of smoking hot rocks would 
shoot high in the air. 

The frightened men standing in a 
little group decided that this was 
not an evil spirit, but molten rock or 
lava coming from the ground. They 
knew, at last, that this was a vol- 
cano. 

Even the wisest did not know 
what was the best thing to do, for 
no one can stop a.volcano when it 
starts to erupt. The men went back 
to join the women and children in 
Paricutin. Finally they decided to go 
to the next village for help. 

Runners from the second village 
took the news to the nearest city 
where there was a telegraph. Soon 
messages were sent all over the 
world to say that Mexico had a new 
volcano. People came from many 
countries to see this wonder. But 
they shook their heads in sadness 
when they saw the damage it was 
doing. 


THE TOWN DISAPPEARS 

In just a few days, ashes and lava 
covered the little adobe house of 
Dionisio Polido and slowly buried 
the tiny village of Paricutin. Dan- 
gerous gases came out along with 
the ashes and lava. Hot rocks as big 
as automobiles were thrown into the 
air. The trees lost their leaves and 
died. The animals left the forest for 
miles around. Even the birds flew 
away. 

Crops would not grow any place 
nearby. People could not make a 
living. Then the village next to Pari- 
cutin was covered with lava and 
ashes, until only the tower of the 
church could be seen (see photo, 
right, p. 11) 

The Mexican government named 
the new volcano Paricutin, for the 
first village it had destroyed. It gave 
the people of the two villages new 
land far away from the volcano. 

Dionisio Polido lives in a new 
home, but like the other people of 





APPROACH OF DOOM: Paricutin volecano—nature’s “atomic 
bomb’’—explodes with a mighty roar. A plume of smoke 
towers high over the roofs of a village nearby. Villagers 
(lower left) watch the fearsome spectacle. Eruptions like 
this one fill the sky with ash and send white-hot lava 
pouring from crater’s mouth over the surrounding country- 
side. Photo was taken in 1943—year of volcano’s birth. 


his village, he is sad. His people say 
their new homes are not like their 
old ones, and it is much harder to 
make a living. But there is nothing 
that can be done about it, since the 
volcano has ruined their old homes 
forever 


SEE THE VOLCANO! 


If you go to Mexico, you can see 
this new It's located about 
25 miles from the town of Uruapan. 
You can ride in a car from Uruapan 
through fields of ash deposited by 
the volcano. When you reach the 
edge of the lava (not far from the 
tower of the lava-covered church), 
you must park the car. 

Here you can hire a small, shaggy 
pony, and ride several miles nearer 
to the volcano, where you can see it 
much more plainly. The going is 
hard. The path leads over rough 
lava rocks which cover what was 
once the villages and the farms of 
Senor Polido and his neighbors. Mex- 


volcano 


Wide World photo 


ican boys walk beside the tourists’ 
ponies to guide them. Most of the 
trips are made at night, when the 
volcano can best be seen. 

Volcanoes are common in Mexico, 
but most of them are cold mountains 
of stone, for they were burned out 
thousands of years ago. A few vol- 
canoes are still active or alive and 
may show smoke. But of Mexico's 
voleanoes only Paricutin has been 
made during the memory of living 
men. 


A SCIENTIFIC MYSTERY 

Where do volcanoes get their 
heat? This mystery has always puz- 
zled scientists. Some believe vol- 
canic heat comes from a fiery core in 
the center of our planet. Others say 
the disintegration of radioactive ele- 
ments in the earth produces the heat 
of volcanoes. 
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United Press phot 


DROWNED BY LAVA from the volcano is the village of Pa- 
rangaricutiro, a mile from the crater. Only a church steeple is 
visible above the “lake” of hardened lava rock, 80 feet deep, 
that covers the town. The volcano has built up a 4,000-foot- 
high cone, and has buried three villages and large areas of 
farmland under lava and ashes. Photo was taken two months 
ago. The volcano, now nine years old, is still erupting. 


Recently a team of scientists from 
the University of Wisconsin jour- 
neyed to Mexico’s new volcano. They 
analyzed and measured materials 
flung forth from its crater. Now they 
are studying their findings in an ef- 
fort to solve the mystery of volcanic 
heat. 

Scientists from Mexico and the 
U. S. keep daily watch on the vol- 
cano. Paricutin is the first volcano 
scientists have been able to examine 
daily from the moment of its “birth.” 


ERUPTIONS IN 1952 


A few months ago, the volcanic 
blasts of Paricutin became more fre- 
quent and more powerful. Shock 
waves from its explosions and quakes 
shattered windows as far away as 
Uruapan. More residents in the sur- 
rounding area fled their homes. 

Mexicans say: “Our new volcano 
is ‘acting up’ more this year than at 
any time since it first appeared in 
1943.” 








Meet the Mexicans 


Our Southern Neighbors 


HIS year we're electing a Presi- 
dent. 

So is Mexico. Its presidential elec- 
tion is on July 6th. Now is a good 
time to meet our neighbors “south 
of the border.” 

Mexico is young as a nation— 
younger than the U. S. But her civil- 
ization is very old. A thousand years 
ago, Indians of Mexico—the Mayans, 
Toltecs. and Aztecs—were creating 
vast empires and magnificent cities. 
They built lofty pyramids, some of 
which still stand. They invented a 
calendar more accurate than those 
used in-Europe, and a system of 
writing by means of pictures 

In the 1500s 
iards swept away nearly every trace 
of this Indian civilization. Few of 
the Spaniards brought families to 
“New they called this 
new Instead — like Hernan 
leader—most of them 


conquering Span- 


Spain,” as 
colony 
Cortez—their 
married Indian women 

The Spanish-Indian mixture cre- 
ated a new people—the modern Mex- 
icans. Sixty per cent of the people 
of Mexico include both Spaniards 
and Indians among their ancestors. 
They are known as mestizos. Most 
of the rest of the Mexicans are of 
pure Indian blood 

The Spaniards gave Mexico its 
Spanish language and Roman Cath- 
olic faithful burden- 
bearer—the burro—and other live- 
stock; its bullfights and guitars; its 
arcaded buildings and universities. 
( The University of Mexico in Mexico 
City, founded in 1551, is the oldest 
university in North America. 

What did the Indians give to Mex- 
ico? Corn and beans—the Mexican’s 
chief tortillas — the Mexican 


religion; its 


foods 


UNIT ON 


corn-pancakes; the colorful serape, a 
blanket slung over the shoulder or 
worn with a hole to put your head 
through—these are a few of the In- 
dian’s gifts to the Mexican way of 
life. 

Do you realize how closely U. S. 
history is linked with Mexico's? 
Spanish forts on the Florida coast 
protected treasure fleets carrying 
gold and silver to Spain from Mexico 
and Peru. Spain’s empire of “New 
Spain,” with headquarters in Mexico, 
included what is the U. S. 
Southwest. There, today, you can 
see the ruins of Spanish churches 
and forts built centuries ago. 

Mexicans read of our Revolution- 
ary War and of our ideas of freedom 
and liberty. This helped bring on 
Mexico's rebellion against Spain in 
1810. In the 1820s, Mexicans set up 
the independent nation of Mexico 

But for a century the U. S. and 
Mexico didn’t get well to- 
gether. 


THE “BAD NEIGHBOR” 
PERIOD 


S.-Mexico quar- 


now 


along 


Here are some U 
rels: 
TERRITORY: Mexico lost 
than half its original territory to the 
U. S. Frontiersmen from the U. S. 
settled in Texas—then part of Mex- 
ico. They revolted in 1836, set up an 
and asked to 


more 


independent nation 
join the U. S. Our annexation of 
Texas led to war with Mexico in 
1846. Mexico lost the war. She had 
to give us territory from which we 
formed eight U. S. states, stretching 
from Oklahoma to California. 
SAILORS: In 1914 
ed some U. S. sailors in the Mexican 
port of Vera Cruz. We landed troops 
who captured and held Vera Cruz 
for several months 

SPIES: During World War I, Mex- 
ico was a headquarters for German 
spies and saboteurs operating against 


Mexicans arrest- 


the U. S. The U. S. repeatedly asked 
Mexico to expel these German 
agents—but with no success. 


BANDITS: In 1916, a Mexican 
bandit, Pancho Villa, raided a U. S. 
town, Columbus, New Mexico (see 
map on page 9). He killed a number 
of U. S. citizens. Outraged, the U. S. 
sent an army expedition into Mex- 
ico to track down Villa. But the 
bandit hid in the hills and escaped 
capture. 


OIL: In 1938, the Mexican govern- 
ment took over the properties of all 
foreign-owned oil companies. Most 
of these firms were U. S.-owned. 
Many people in the U. S. were in- 
dignant. 


ANTI-CHURCH LAWS: In the 
1920s a quarrel flared between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the 
Mexican government. The clergy de- 
clared its opposition to Mexican laws 
curbing the rights of the church. The 
government closed churches and 
seized church property. There were 
riots in which blood was shed. There 
was much criticism of this anti- 
church campaign in the U. S. 

The century of Mexican-American 
bitterness began to fade with the 
coming (in 1927) of a new U. S. 
Ambassador to Mexico, Dwight Mor- 
row. Morrow struck up a close 
friendship with Mexico's president. 


THE “GOOD-NEIGHBOR” 
PERIOD 


By 1942, nearly all the long-stand- 
ing disputes between the U. S. and 
Mexico were settled. Mexico made 
payments to U. S. owners for land 
and oil properties taken over by the 
Mexican government. The govern- 
ment permitted churches to re-open 
after the clergy agreed not to take 
part in Mexican politics. Mexico be- 
came an ally of the U. S. in World 
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War II, by declaring war against 
Germany, Italy, and Japan 

After World War II (in 1947), 
Mexico joined other Latin American 
nations in signing the Rio Pact with 
the U. S. The Pact pledges the West- 
ern Hemisphere republics to come 
to one another's aid if an aggressor 
attacks any one of them. 

Mexico backs the U. N. struggle 
against Communist aggression in 
Korea by sending food and medi- 
cines to the U. N. forces there. Mex- 
ico has pledged not to sell to Com- 
munist nations any materials that 
might be used for war. 

Today the governments of Mexico 
and the U. S. are good friends. With 
U. S. help, Mexico has apparently 
won her fight to wipe out hoof and 
mouth disease among Mexico's cat- 
tle. If no further outbreaks occur, 
yur Government will let Mexico ship 
meat to the U. S. for the first time 
in five years. Uncle Sam has spent 
$125,000,000 on this aid to Mexico. 

For examples of U. S. aid, see 
photos at right. 

The U. S. has lent Mexico nearly 
$400,000,000 to build industry, power 
projects, railways, and highways. 
Mexico trades more with the U. S. 
than with any other nation. Mexico 
is our third-best customer in world 
trade. Close to 400,000 tourists from 
all parts of the U. S. visited Mexico 
last year! 

But distrust of the gringo (citizen 
of the U. S.) still lingers among the 
Mexican people. Last winter Mexico 
was about to sign an agreement to 
receive U. S. military aid. Suddenly 
Mexico declared: “The agreement is 
off!” Opponents of Mexico's govern- 
ment were stirring up trouble. They 
claimed the agreement would enable 
the U. S. to interfere in Mexican af- 


fairs 


MEXICO’S REVOLUTION 


Viva Zapata!” 

Perhaps you've seen the movie 
with this title."It's about Emiliano 
Zapata, one of the revolutionary lead- 
ers who led Mexicans in revolt 40 
years ago. His uprising was one of 
several in the time of troubles after 
Porfirio Diaz. dictator of Mexico for 
5 6 wears. was overthrown in 1911. 
Amid the chaos, Mexicans adopted 
1 new constitution (in 1917). 

In 1920, Gen. Alvaro Obregon won 
control of the country. He became 
president and began carrying out the 


WHEN GOOD NEIGHBORS GET TOGETHER 
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Rockefeller Foundation 
BETTER CROPS: The Rockefeller Foundation, a U. S. philanthropic group, helps 
Mexicans develop improved crop varieties (such as new-type corn shown above). 


cn International News Photo 
TO THE RESCUE: U. S. and Mexican scientists have vaccinated 60,000,000 
Mexican animals to halt an epidemic of hoof-and-mouth disease. Here, a scien- 
tist (left) explairs the benefits of the program to a doubtiul cattle owner. 
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Black Star 


BETTER ROADS link Mexico's far-flung regions, thanks in part to U. S. loans. 
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: ; oe ; United Press 
CAMPAIGN RALLY in Acapulco city for Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, presidential candidate 
of Mexico’s leading political party —the PRI. Banner at right bears picture of 
Cortines, who stands to the right of the man whose arm is upraised. Note PRI seal. 


new constitution. Other govern- 
ments continued the process—which 
has brought great changes to Mex- 
ico. 


LAND: Before the Revolution, Mex- 
ico was a nation of farmers without 
land. A wealthy few owned vast es- 


- 
World 


THOUSANDS OF Mexicans come to work 
on U. S. farms every year. Somé get 
permits to cross the border legally. 
Others (known as “wetbacks’’) sneak 
across secretly, by swimming or wad- 
ing the Rio Grande River (photo above), 
The U. S. and Mexico are trying to work 
out an agreement about farm workers. 
The present temporary arrangement ex- 
pires in August (see WW, Feb. 20, p. 5). 


tates. But 96 per cent of Mexico's 
farmers owned no land at all! 

The new constitution gave the 
government power to divide large 
landholdings among landléss_peas- 
ants. So far, about a fifth of Mexico’s 
farmland has been transferred to 
new owners in this way. 

Most of this land has gone, not to 
individual peasants, but to little 
farming communities called ejidos 
The Mexican ejido usually consists 
of at least 20 farm families. They 
elect a committee which decides 
how the ejido’s land will be used. In 
some ejidos, the whole group of 
farmers works the land together. In 
others, each farmer gets a plot of 
land which he tills himself. 


LABOR: The 1917 constitution pro- 
vided new rights for laborers in Mex- 
ican industry. The Mexican govern- 
ment has granted workers the right 
to join unions, receive a minimum 
wage, and work no more than eight 
hours in a day. Mexico has a nation- 
al program of social security. It aims 
to give every worker medical atten- 
tion when he is ill small wage 
when he is out of a job, and a month- 
ly income when he is too old to work. 


LEARNING: Before th 
most schools in Mexi« 

the Catholic Church 
1917 constitution the Mexican gov- 
ernment has taken the lead in the 
educational system. Since the Revo- 
lution, the proportion of the popu- 


Revolution, 
vere run by 
Under the 
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lation able to read and write has in- 
creased from one fifth to about two 
thirds. In the past year alone, nearly 
1,000 new schools—all public schools 
—were built. 


THE PARTY OF THE 
REVOLUTION 


In 1928 the Mexican government 
organized an official political party. 
Its name is the PRI—the Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions. It’s by 
far the biggest of Mexico's political 
parties. Since its formation, it has 
won every one of Mexico's national 
elections. 

Mexico’s president Miguel Aleman 
is a PRI member. So are all but five 
of the 205 members of Mexico’s na- 
tional legislature. 

Practically everyone expects the 
PRI candidate to be Mexico's next 
president, too. He is the former Sec- 
retary of. the Interior, 61-year-old 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines. (Aleman is 
not running for re-election. Mexican 
law forbids re-election of presi- 
dents. ) 

Ruiz Cortines’ chief opponent for 
the presidency is Henriquez Guz- 
man, a wealthy businessman and 
former general. Another presidential 
candidate is Lombardo Toledano, 
pro-Communist labor leader. (The 
35,000 Communists in Mexico are 
forbidden to operate as a political 
party. ) 

The new presidential term begins 
December 1, 1952, and lasts six 
years. Ruiz Corti promises to 
grant voting rights to Mexican 
women for the first time. He also 
pledges to keep Mexico's hand of 
friendship extended to the U. S. 


MEXICO’S COAT OF ARMS shows a 
scene of an eagle, clutching a snake, 
and standing on a rock from which a 
cactus plant grows. Legend says that 
Aztecs saw this scene in Mexico 600 
years ago. The sight made them de- 
cide to build their capital city on 
the site. Modern Mexico City stands 
on the same spot. This coat of arms 
is in the center of Mexico’s flag. 





A CAREER CLUB FEATURE 


He Sells Security 


AROLD M. COVERT, JR., is an 
insurance salesman who turned 
down a $50,000 sale. 

“Why did you refuse to sell the 
$50,000 insurance policy to your cus- 
tomer?” we asked Harold, who sells 
more than $1,500,000 worth of insur- 
ance a year for Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company. 

“Because as far as I knew at the 
time, the $50,000 policy didn’t meet 
Harold re- 
plied promptly. “First I had to ana- 
lyze his individual situation. For all 
I knew at the time, he may not have 
needed any life insurance. If that’s 
what I had discovered, I would have 
told him so. As it turned out, he 
really needed a $200,000 policy, and 
I convinced him of that later.” 

The insurance salesman does high- 
ly personal work, Harold told us. 
He must consider the problem of 
each customer and recommend the 
type of insurance that meets the cus- 
tomer’s exact needs and income. 

“Have you ever stopped to think 
about how much you are worth in 
dollars and cents to your family?” 
Harold asks. “Or how much the 
working years ahead of you are 
worth to your company? An insur- 
ance cormmpany can insure your fam- 
ily—or your employer—against your 
loss if you should die. Insurance is 
the only way to buy time.” 


the man’s real needs,” 


“Go-getter” 

Harold was born in Parker, Pa., in 
1919 and he graduated from Oil City 
H. S. in 1937. From his early child- 
hood on, Harold has worked. At the 
ige of five, he carried pails of water 
to thirsty electric linesmen working 
near his home. Later, he sold razor 
blades and other goods for drug 
stores; then he sold dental pictures 
to dentists, dug ditches, and worked 
as a factory laborer. 

After high school and one year of 
college, Harold decided to become 


an insurance salesman. His father 
had insurance with a health and ac- 
cident insurance firm with offices in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Harold went to 
Cleveland and got a job, even 
though he knew no one in Cleve- 
land—had no business “connections.” 
At the end of the third month, Har- 
old amazed the firm by selling so 
much insurance that he earned $375 
for the month—which was very good 
pay in those days! He did it by go- 
ing from door to door, hour after 
hour. 

Harold's career was interrupted by 
Army service in the Pacific. Then, 
after the war, he asked Mutual Bene- 
fit Life for a job selling insurance in 
Allentown, Pa. He borrowed money 
to pay for furnishing and opening a 
small office and he was “in business.” 
He sold $635,000 worth of insurance 
that first year. He’s sold over the 
$1,000,000 mark in each year since 
then. 

Why is Harold Covert such an out- 
standing success? To answer that 
question, let's look at the qualifica- 
tions for an insurance salesman: 

1. Education. He should have a 
good high school education and pref- 
erably’ a_ college education. He 
should take as much math, salesman- 
ship, English and speech work as 
possible. He should be willing to 
take insurance courses in college or 
in night school and to enter the on- 
the-job training courses that most 
insurance firms give salesmen. (Even 
now, Harold studies two hours a day 
on his own.) 

2. Leadership. Young people who 
are captains of sports teams or pres- 
idents of school clubs or classes have 
a better chance to succeed as insur- 
ance salesmen than those who aren't 
leaders. 

3. Liking for people. An insurance 
salesman should like people and 
should enjoy working with them. 

4. Desire to serve. He should be 


Harold Covert gives personalized ad- 
vice on insurance to one of his clients. 


interested in helping others solve 
their problems. 

5. Maturity. The insurance sales 
man should be a mature person- 
possibly 25 to 40 years old, a man 
who looks as though he knows what 
he’s talking about. While a youngster 
is “aging,” he can get business ex- 
perience by working in offices or fac- 
tories, or finishing his college work. 

6. Self-discipline. Any beginning 
insurance salesman will meet the 
stiff competition of experienced sales- 
men. The beginner doesn’t need so- 
cial contacts so much as he needs 
persistence—the zeal to work long- 
enough hours to meet prospective 
clients when they can see him. 

The insurance business, with 80,- 
000,000 policyholders, is the largest 
business in the country. It is growing 
steadily as America’s population 
grows, her prosperity continues, and 
citizens realize the value of insur- 
ance protection. Insurance compa 
nies like Mutual Benefit Life offer 
fine career opportunities to well- 
qualified beginners. 

The first three or four years on the 
job may offer the beginners returns 
comparable with those received by 
beginning doctors and lawyers. It is 
a learning period during which the 
able salesman establishes himself as 
a professional man in the commu- 
nity. But these first years of work 
will continue to bring in money in 
later years. An insurance salesman 
continues to get a “service income’ 
on the policies he’s previously sold. 
Thus, in later years, a salesman may 
receive an annual income of from 
$5,000 to $10,000 or more in service 
income alone, in addition to the com- 
missions for his current sales. 

Excellent four-year courses in in- 
surance are given at the University 
of Illinois, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, and Purdue University. 
—WiiuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 
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JUDGING THE AWARDS: M. R. Robi ; president and pub Awards jurors (right) in final judging of 1952 entries. The 
lisher of Scholastic Magazines (left), directs Scholastic Art judging was held at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





25th Birthday Party 
of SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


—'}CHOLASTIC Awards began 
when Scholastic’s editor-publish- 
er, Maurice R. Robinson, decided 
athletes shouldn’t get all the cheers 
in high school. “Why not honors for 
the student with outstanding non- 
athletic skills?” he wondered. 

The first step was a student-writ- 
ten issue of Scholastic Magazine in 
May, 1925. Scholastic made awards 
for student writing and a cover 
drawing. 

In the fall of 1926 the program 
was broadened. Annual prizes, 
known as Scholastic Awards, were 
announced for creative student work 
in writing and art. 

Fairport (N. Y.) H. S. students, with teacher, Mrs. Esda Street, demonstrate Art entries flooded the company’s 
art class procedure at Sibley, Lindsay & Curr regional exhibit, Rochester. little office (then in Pittsburgh, Pa. ). 





OUR FRONT COVER presents three 
of the 125,000 entries submitted by 


th school boys and girls for the 1952 


Scholastic Art Awards. You will find 


yme additional examples on the pages 


eS ay a 
vnicn fou 


Lic yw and in the current issues 
f other Scholastic Magazines. “Joyful 
Journey,” the topmost of the three illus- 
trations on the cover, was submitted by 
Salvatore W. Simone, 16, a tenth-grader 
t Wellesley Senior High School, Wel- 
lesley Hills, Mass. This entry won an 
ward in oil painting, Group II, and 
vas first shown at the Boston Globe 
gional. “Last of the Trolleys,” by 
umes Bansner, 17, of Reading Senior 
ligh School, Reading, Pa., won an 
rd in opaque water color, Group II, 

1 at Gimbel Bros., Phila. 
17. East Tech High 

land, O., entered “Fly- 
award winner in airbrush, 

t was first shown at Halle 


evel ind 


Institute gave space for 
idging 

ng was done by three 

Eugene Speicher, 

ind John Sloan. They 

impressed that they urged 

tic to set up awards in all 


hes of the visual arts. Carnegie 


tute offered its galleries to dis- 


entries. There, in the spring 
First National High 
Exhibition was _pre- 
holastic Art Awards has 
large that preliminary 
udging is done in 40 regional exhi- 
ions. Each handles 1,000 to 10,000 
Industry co-sponsors provide 
ish awards. Art schools give 
ore than 100 scholatships each 
year (this year 105). 
The final judging this year was 
lone by 30 eminent painters and art 
Twenty of them were 
men and women who had 
won honors in Scholastic 
their high school days. 
thousands of finalist en- 
judges chose 577 which 
$15,000 in cash awards. 
are among 1,545 pieces now 
yn display at Carnegie Institute in 
the 25th National High School Art 
Exhibition. From June 14-28, the 577 
awards-winning pieces will be dis- 
played at Gimbels auditorium in 
New York City 
See pages 18-22 and page 31 for 
selections from the 1952 Scholastic 
Awards in art, writing, and pho- 
tography. 

















Delores Reinhardt, 12, (left) and Alice Tauby, 13, both of New York City, take 
a look at Scholastic Art Awards entries in costume design at Gimbels re- 
gional exhibition in New York City. Both girls won regional achievement keys. 











Broken line shows route of 
Dick Alexander's sheep drive 
across west-central Texas. 
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“Rounding Up the-Remuda” 
Award in Colored Pencil, Group I, by Sondra Lanphear, age 15, Kinloch Park Junior 
High School, Miami, Fla. First shown at regional exhibition at Burdine’s, Miami. 


SECOND AWARD 
HISTORICAL ARTICLE, $15 


By Ruth Holloway, 16 


Brownwood High Schooi 
Brownwood, Texas 

Teacher, Frances Hyde 

Won Regional Award sp d by 
the Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram 





First Award: Jean Day, Rock Springs (Wyo.) 
High School. 

Third Award: Alexandra-Xenia von Schoeler, 
Kingswood School, Cranbrook, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 


HIS is the story of the last drive 
T: a big flock of sheep in Texas. 
Much has been written about 
the “traildrives” of cattle. The sheep 
drives were not so famous, but in the 
last three decades of the 19th cen- 
tury an estimated 15,000,000 head of 
sheep were driven overland in the 
West. 

W. S. (Dick) Alexander, one of 
the best known and best loved ranch- 
men jn Texas, told me his story. 

In 1931 he had the 41,000-acre 
James River Ranch in Mason Coun- 
ty, Texas. And at Rankin, Texas, he 
had bought 10,000 very good ewe 
lambs. His only trouble was that his 
ranch and his sheep were 225 miles 
apart 


10,000 LAMBS 


So, after careful arrangement, he 
left the Flat Rock Ranch, five miles 
north of Rankin, on August 31, 1931. 
Besides his 10,000 lambs, he had 
2.000 head of mutton goats, and he 
bought at Eldorado 400 rams ( bucks, 
in the vernacular of the ranchman). 
His outfit consisted of a remuda 
(herd) of 25 saddle horses and a 
wrangler, 10 Mexican cowboys and 
the major-domo. (foreman), chuck- 
wagon, cook, and a Mexican cook’s 
helper, and another wagon to carry 
the equipment. The hands were paid 
$20 per month and board. They car- 
ried their own bedrolls and slept in 
tents. 





The drive took 36 days, which 
made an average of around seven 
miles per day. It rained 23 days. Al- 
though the men slept in tents, the 
water ran under. Each morning the 
bushes were covered with quilts dry- 
ing 

With cattle the drivers would 
have needed more horses. But with 
sheep the horses did not have to 
run much. Each man had two horses, 
and changed mounts on alternate 
days 

To cross the ranches, the men un- 
stapled the net wire for one-half to 
one mile. While the wire lay on the 
ground, the sheep simply grazed on 
After the stock had crossed, 
the wire was put back up. 

Each ranchman fixed his water 
troughs to fill. The water troughs 

usually one in each pasture) on the 
various ranches were equipped with 
float valves. Thus the troughs were 
automatically kept full from reser- 
voirs, into which water was pumped 
from wells by windmills. Most of the 
time, surface lakes were filled by the 
rain 


across 


WESTERN HOSPITALITY 


Dick and his outfit met with won- 
derful hospitality all the way. They 
crossed 46 different ranches. Not a 
single man failed to give him per- 
mission to cross. This is rather sur- 
prising, since the thought of 12-and- 
a-half thousand hungry sheep and 
goats in his pasture is a terrifying 
thought to any ranchman. And, 
though he chose to stay with his 
men, Dick had many invitations to 
spend the night at the ranchhouse. 
Many of the hosts, without saying a 
word, would just go look in, the 
chuckwagon. If the larder seemed 
short on bacon or flour, the host 
would fill the chuck box with food. 
[hat was real Western hospitality. 


A WAGON-BRIDGE 


The sheep crossed the Llano River 
it the old Beeftrail Crossing 20 miles 
Junction. Dick rented nine 
farm wagons from farmers around 
there for dollar each. These 
placed about one 
vagon-length apart, chained togeth- 
I The were spanned by 
planks, to make a very nice bridge 
icross the river, which was too deep 
for the sheep to cross. 

Although this was not a thickly 
populated country, this interesting 
operation attracted about 50 ranch- 


below 


one 


vagons were 


g ips 


ers, They were all making estimates 
as to how long it would take the 
stock to cross. The guesses ranged 
up to two days. (They were expect- 
ing trouble.) But Dick figured it just 
exactly right, 2 hours and 45 min- 
utes, and the ranchers thought he 
was the smartest man in the world. 

Dick told the watchers to stay 
quietly in one place. The sheep 
flowed across in an unbroken stream. 
Everyone thought that there were 
far more than 12,000 animals, espe- 
cially when the men saw the sheep 
practically cover two sections 
(square miles) of land. 

At night the men built a pen of 
28 steel posts and about 500 yards of 
net wire (which they carried in the 
wagon), and drove the sheep and 
goats inside to bed down. 

One night the sheep stampeded. 
Two night horses were kept sad- 
dled and tied. The major-domo sent 
his hands out on foot, and he and 
Dick rode the two horses. The whole 
bunch was gathered by the middle 
of the next day, and not a single one 
was missing. 

This Mexican foreman seems to 
have been an interesting character. 
He was the only person Dick ever 
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knew who could count 10,000 sheep 
at one time. Most Mexicans count 
sheep by two’s and say, for example, 
“98% pairs” instead of 197. But old 
Maximo — standing absolutely mo- 
tionless—counted them as they came, 
by ten’s or twenty’s, or any way. He 
had ten red berries in his hand, and 
he stood with his fists together. For 
each hundred and then thousand 
sheep, he let a berry drop to the 
other hand, to keep count. 

Anyone who doesn’t know sheep 
cannot picture 10,000 or 12,000 of 
the animals. At times the flock was 
a mile wide. At other times, walking 
two or three abreast, they stretcl.ed 
for five miles. It took 27 minutes ‘or 
them to go through a seven-foot- 
wide gate. 


NOT A SHEEP WAS LOST 


When the outfit got to the ranch, 
the sheep had not lost any weight 
at all, and not a single one was miss- 
ing. Nor were any other sheep 
picked up, even though the bunch 
was driven through pastures with 
sheep. This was unusual, especially 
since they had been counted only 
once on the way, at the bridge of 
wagons. 


Award in Illustration, Group Il, by Willard Reader, age 16, Lehman High School, 
Canton, Ohio. First shown at regional exhibition at Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland. 











From Pen... 


to Print. . . 


Left, Award in Linoleum Block Print, Group Ill, by 
Michael Silberman, 17, H. S. of Music and Art, New 
York City. First shown at Gimbels. Below, center, 
Honorable Mention in Photography, Group |, by 
Stephen Sato, 14, Memorial Jr. H. S., San Diego, 
Calif. First shown at Bullock’s. Below, right, Place in 
Print, Group |, by Gene Inglebritson, 15, McLean Jr. 
H. S., Fort Worth, Texas. First shown at Stripling’s. 
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to Package 


The Story of Paper 


ORE than 30 years ago, my 
father saw great possibilities in 
the yet largely undeveloped 


field of paper products. Light, easily 
handled, sanitary coverings for every- 
thing from pills and groceries to 
machine tools and textiles were in 
great demand. Paper could be print- 
ed to make an attractive display. It 
could be easily disposed of after its 
product had been used. It could be 
waterproofed. It could be manipu- 
lated as wood or metal could never 
be. Throwing himself whole-heart- 
edly into this growing industry, my 
father made himself an authority on 
paper uses, past and present. As the 
years went by, he taught me more 
and more about the fascinating his- 
tory of paper through the centuries. 


1. Ts’ai Lun Invents Paper 


Eighteen centuries ago, while the 
Roman empire was yet young, the 
cornerstone of one phase of modern 
civilization was laid by an official of 


the court of Emperor Ho Ti. This 
official, Ts’ai Lun, by inventing the 
art of making paper from animal and 
plant fibers, did more for the world 
than has been done by many of the 
exciting discoveries of modern sci- 
ence. 

Before Tsai Lun’s time, Chinese 
records were laboriously engraved 
upon bamboo slips and wooden tab- 
lets with a special knife, or charac- 
ters were painted upon costly silk 
with a brush-pen of animal hair. 
After Ts’ai Lun made his great dis- 
covery in 105 A. D., paper was used 
in China, not only for state and busi- 
ness records correspondence, 
but also for paper currency 


and 


ll. Paper Reaches Europe 
While China enjoying its 
greatest civilization, Islam, “the em- 
pire of faith” created by Mahomet, 
sprang up and flourished, sweeping 
always eastward. In 704 A. D., the 
Arabian Moslems captured Samar- 
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kand, the western outpost of the vast 
Chinese Empire. There they discov- 
ered Chinese workmen who knew 
how to make paper. The invention 
of Ts’ai Lun entered the western 
world. In 794 A. D., the first paper 
mill was established in Bagdad. 
From Damascus the papermaking 
art went to Morocco. The Moors car- 
ried it into Moslem Spain. It was 
improved en route in two important 
ways. Because the inner bark of the 
mulberry tree (used by the Chinese 
to make paper) was lacking in their 
homeland, the Arabs experimented 
with linen rags and are credited with 





being the first to make linen paper. 
Also, to reduce the paper fiber to a 
pulp, the Arabs invented stampers 
operated by foot-power—the ances- 
tors of our great papermaking ma- 
chines of today. 

ln 1096 the Crusades began, tak- 
ing thousands of Europeans into 
Moslem lands. The Crusaders car- 
ried home with them new arts and 
sciences. One of these, introduced 
into Italy in the thirteenth century, 
was papermaking. It came in time to 
serve western man in that great re- 
vival of learning, the Renaissance 
period. 

Nuremberg, Germany, was a cen- 
ter of learning, craftsmanship, and 
commerce. In 1390, a paper mill was 
built there. Hans Sachs, the cobbler- 
poet, composed the first poem ever 
written about papermaking. Here is 
a translation of Sachs’ German verse: 
Rags are brought into my mill 
Where much water turns the wheel, 
They are cut and torn and shredded, 
To the pulp is water added; 

Then the sheets ’twixt felts must lie 
While I wring them in my press. 
Lastly, hang them up to dry 
Snow-white in glossy loveliness. 

Gutenberg printed the first Euro- 
pean book at Mainz, Germany, about 
1450. But the early papermakers and 
printers had to fight their way against 
the powerful guild of parchment 
makers. Their product, made from 
animal skins, was the preferred ma- 
terial for important documents and 
books. Regarding paper as a cheap 
and inferior substitute for parch- 
ment, the guildsmen employed all 
possible means to prevent use of 
paper. 

Papermaking reached England 
when John Tate, a London mer- 
chant, built the first paper mill at 
Hertford about 1498. 


Il. Early American Papermaking 


In 1682, William Penn sailed for 
America to establish a settlement to 
be called Pennsylvania. With him 
sailed an English printer, William 
Bradford. This printer interested two 
of Penn’s friends in the project of 
building a paper mill in German- 
town. In 1690, the first American 
paper mill was built on the banks of 
a small stream called Paper Mill 
Run, near Germantown. This mill 
was managed by William Ritten- 
house, an immigrant from Germany 
who was descended from a long line 
of papermakers. 


SECOND AWARD 
GENERAL ARTICLE, $15 


By Paul Denny, 17 
Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Teacher, Louise Steiger 


First Award: Maryan Loupe, Boardman H. S., 
Youngstown, O. 

Third Award: Donita Lenz, St. Mary's, 
Marshalltown, lowa 


During the eighteenth century, 
merchants both in England and the 
Colonies made increasing use of 
wfapping paper and _pasteboard. 
Their demands for a cheap, plentiful 
supply of paper for merchandise 
packing stimulated the invention of 
paper made from straw and wood 
pulp. 

The first suggestion that strong 
white paper could be made from 
wood fiber came to America in 1719 
from a report by a Frenchman, Rene 
de Reamur. He had observed that 
American wasps select dry wood, 
which they reduce to a pulp in their 
mouths. This substance is then mixed 
with saliva to form a paste and is 
spread thinly to dry into paperlike 
strips. 


IV. Machine-age Papermaking 


For many years papermaking had 
been carried on largely by hand 
processes. Then, in 1799, after years 
of experimenting, a Frenchman pro- 
duced the first crude model of a ma- 
chine to make a continuous sheet of 
paper. This date marks the start of 
the machine age of paper produc- 
tion. In 1817, John Gilpin produced 
the first machine-made paper in 
America. 

The paper industry, however, 
would never have achieved its pres- 
ent importance if new, plentiful, raw 
materials for papermaking had not 
been constantly discovered to keep 
these fast machines working at full 
speed. The formula for strawboard 
was worked out by William Magaw 
in 1827. This product revolutionized 
and spurred on the manufacture of 
paper boxes. In 1851 wood fiber pa- 
per was successfully made in Eng- 
land by boiling wood in caustic soda 
at a high temperature. This product 
was known then as soda pulp, the 
same name it bears today. Sulphate 
pulp, made by disintegrating the 
wood of conifers in a solution of sul- 
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phurous acid, was introduced late in 
the nineteenth century. This pulp 
produces the tough wrapping paper 
known as Kraft, which goes into the 
making of strong pasteboard con- 
tainers. 


V. Modern U. S. Papermaking 


After the Civil War our nation 
grew rapidly. Railways opened up 
new market regions. Demands for all 
kinds of consumer products grew. At 
first, merchandise was displayed in 
open shelves, in wooden boxes and 
tins, and in burlap bags. It was sold 
in bulk and carried away in baskets 
or in crudely wrapped bundles. 

As the nineteenth century drew to 
a close, however, higher business 
standards began to be apparent. 
Reputable manufacturers recognized 
the value of brand names backed by 
honest value. They sc aught economi- 
cal packaging which would protect 
and advertise their products. The 
making of paper boxes to fit a speci- 
fied product had been started in a 
small way by Colonel Dennison in 
Brunswick, Maine, in 1844. 

A breakdown of America’s folding 
carton industry alone will show the 
diversity of its use in merchandising. 
About 43 per cent of its output goes 
to package food products, such as 
cereal, crackers, candy, flour, fresh 
meats, butter, fruits, and vegetables. 
Medicinal products account for four 
per cent; cosmetics another four per 
cent; tobacco six per cent; and soap 
about 13 per cent. Another 20 per 
cent packages stich items as hard. 
ware, automotive parts, appliances, 
sporting goods, toys, textiles, rubber 
goods, and bottled beverages. The 
remaining 10 per cent are standard 
sizes for retailers who do not need a 
specially designed container. 

Today it could truly be said that 
we live in an age of paper. Its uses 
cover the globe. Busy mills are turn- 
ing out yearly millions of tons of 
paper. It goes into newspapers, mag- 
azines, books, numberless letters, 
official documents, and commercial 
records, as well as into the commer- 
cial coverings of merchandise. Even 
paper umbrellas are to be found to- 
day in department stores. Furniture 
of heavy paper construction is now 
being manufactured in our own state 
of Indiana. 

How the ancient and clever Ts’ai 
Lun would chuckle if he could look 
upon the prodigious results of his 
simple invention! 
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SUDDEN DEATH. First prize in News class, Group Ii, won by Theodore 
Koehler, 18, of Denby H. S., Detroit, Mich. Theodore, who wants to be a 
press photographer, also won regional honors at Crowley, Milner Co. 


WHE-EEE, by Jim Baumer, 18, of Tucson Sr. H. S., Tucson, 


nowt Photography Awards 


e A record-breaking total of 21,597 entries and a 
higher-than-ever percentage of exceptionally fine 
prints make the 1952 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards the best yet. Congratulations to all who par- 
ticipated in this banner event. The three photographs 
reproduced on this page are among the more than 
one hundred Scholastic-Ansco prize and place win- 
ners to be exhibited during the month of June in the 
Rockefeller Plaza windows of the East River Savings 
Bank, Radio City, New York. Reproductions of other 
prize- and place-winning photographs from the 
Awards appear in the May issue of Literary Caval- 
cade and in Junior Scholastic (selections from Group 
I—students of grades 7, 8, and 9). 
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WHOA! By Garland Quan, 17, of John H. Francis Polytechnic H. S 
Los Angeles, Calif. Second prize in Animals classification, Group I! 


JUDGING THE 1952 SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


' 


Ist panel, Portrait judging (I. to r.) Kurt Safranski, Black Star 3rd and 4th panels, Scholarship judging, Jacob Deschin, Photo 
Publishing Co.; Jacquelyn Judge, Editor, Modern Photography; Editor, Sunday N. Y. Times; Kurt Safranski. (Reviewing transcripts), 
Tom Maloney, Editor, U. S. Camera. 2nd panel, judging Color Jacquelyn Judge, Bruce Downs, Arthur Rothstein, Director of 
Transparencies, Joseph Breitenbach, American Society of Magazine Photography, Look. 5th panel, Jacob Deschin, Arthur Rothstein, 
Bruce Downs, Executive Editor, Photography Willard Morgan, Morgan & Lester Publishing Co. 


Photographers; 





NEWS STORY 
ea a i - 


JOHN GRIFFIN 
Sunday Editor 
Boston Post 


INTERVIEW 


BERT ANDREWS 
Chief, Washington Bureau 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


FEATURE STORY 


NORMAN KATKOV 
Author and Journalist 


SPORTS 


BRAD WILLSON 
Sports E 


tor 
Columbus Dispatch 
Columbus, Ohio 


LOWELL MELLETT 


Columnist 


Washington Evening Star 


DAVID T. MARKE 
Education Editor 
Associated Press 


WILLIAM A. WHITE 
Sunday Editor 
Pittsburgh Press 


TIM COHANE 
Look Magazine 


EDITORIAL 


ce a! 


PALMER HOYT 
Editor and Publisher 
Denver Post 


HODDING CARTER 

Editor and Publisher 

Delta Democrat-Times 
Greenville, Miss. 


Quill and Scroll 
Journalism Awards 


Pictured on this page are distinguished newspapermen 
from all parts of the nation who judged the Journalism 
Division of Scholastic Awards. Newcomers to the list of 
judges this year are Hodding Carter, of the Delta Demo- 
crat-Times of Greenville, Mississippi; Brad Willson of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch; and David Taylor Marke, 
Associated Press. 

This is the 18th consecutive year that Scholastic Writing 
Awards has cooperated with Quill and Scroll, national 
honorary society for high school journalists, in spon- 
soring the Journalism Awards. 

Edward J. Nell, executive secretary of Quill and Scroll, 
with the aid of leading newspapers who sponsored the 
15 Regional Writing Awards, made preliminary selec- 
tions from among the thousands of entries in the various 
classifications. 

From the finalists, the judges pictured on this page 
chose the award winners. (Turn page for list of awards. ) 


First awards winners in News Story, Feature Story, and 
Editorial classifications receive a Gray Magic Royal Portable 
Typewriter from the Royal Typewriter Co. Quill and Scroll 
presents cash for second and third awards in News Story, 
Feature, and Editorial classifications, and for first, second, 
and third awards in Sports Writing, Interview, and Column 
classifications. 


COLUMN 


HOWARD BRUBAKER 


Columnist 


CEDRIC ADAMS 
Columnist 
Minneapolis Ster 








Quill & Scroll Journalism Awards 


NEWS STORY 


1ST AWARD: Roya! Portable 

DAVID MALONE, Jackson H. S., Miami, Fla. 
Teacher, Mrs. Margaret Bach 
2ND AWARD: $25 

NATTALIE LAKOS, Lincoln H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher. Myra L. McCoy 
3RD AWARD: $10 


SAM MANZO, Pershing H. S 
Teacher, Alfred Jones 


FEATURE STORY 


1ST AWARD: Royal Portable 
CAROLYN KELLER, Alliance (Ohio) H. S 
Teacher, Lyle Crist 


Detroit, Mich. 


2ND AWARD: $25 

NAT PALLONE, St. John’s School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Teacher, Brother Bernardine 
3RD AWARD: $10 

BARBARA HABLEY, Westfield (N. J “4. $ 
Teacher, Bernard O. Thomas 


EDITORIAL 
1ST AWARD: Royal Portable 


JAMES PARMITER, Technical H. S 
port, Pa. Teacher, Foster Beatty 


McKees 


2ND AWARD: $25 
AUDREY SEIGER, John Adams H. S., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Teacher, Virginia Follin. 


3RD AWARD: $10 
JANET JEANNE CLOWERS, St. John (Kans.) 
H. S. Teacher, Marie Newell 


SPORTS WRITING 


1ST AWARD: $25 
PAUL B. ABRAMS, The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J. Teacher, Mr. French 


2ND AWARD: $15 
ED GALLARDO, Tucson (Ariz Sr. 
Teacher, Harriette Martin 


3RD AWARD: $10 
PHIL RASTATTER, Woodruff H. S., 
Teacher, Jeanne Berman 


INTERVIEW 


1ST AWARD: $25 
JIM MORGAN, 
Teacher, S. A. Slater 


2ND AWARD: $15 
JOYCE BASS, George Washington H. S., 
Danville, Va. Teacher, Mrs. Nora Payne Hill 


H. S. 


Peoria, Ill. 


Lakewood (Ohio) H. §$. 


3RD AWARD: $10 
ROBERT P. KNIGHT, Martin H. S., Laredo, 
Texas. Teacher, Mrs. Anne L. Novak 


COLUMN 


1ST AWARD: $25 
DONALD A. MORRIS, Bronx H. S. of Science, 
N. Y. C. Teacher, Dorothy A. Frank. 


2ND AWARD: $15 
MARIE CORTELYOU, Evanston Twp. (ill.) H. S. 
Teacher, Clarence W. Hach. 


3RD AWARD: $10 


LOIS M. JOHNSON, East Sr. H. S., Rockford, 
ill. Teacher, Marie Johnson. 





Answers to this week’s puzzle 
Don’t peek till you finish puzzle below. 
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The Human Side 


By Nestor Barber, Port Jervis H. S., Port Jervis, N. Y. 


* Starred words refer to anatomy 
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Nose opening 
Fifth day of week (abbr.) 
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SC hool 
4. Organ of smell. 
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5. Tender or painful. 
6. A woman’s crowning 
glory. 
Island (abbr.). 
New Testament (abbr.). 
. Leg muscle. 
Finger and toe protector 


























Video. 


Type of home permanent 





Part of foot 

This means you're sorry 
Breakfast appliance for 
browning bread. 
Backbone. 


Controls the body 





Thighs when sitting 
Human camera. 








To acquire 
Soldier’s dining hall 
Sme Il. 


Image or representation 
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Outermost surface of the 






























































body. 
41. Center, heart 























42. Stockings 

43. And (Latin) 

44. Pixies 

45. Ship’s bottom 

48. Your skin from the sun 

49. Deacon ( abbr.) 

51. Tennessee senator, crin 
prober (initials). 

53. Lung disease ( abbr.) 


STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowledge 
Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to the 
theme. For any original puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. Entries 
must include puzzle, definitions and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school and grade. Address Puzzle Editor, World Week, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Answers above. 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor 
In your April 16 issue you had an 

irticle, “At Bat for Youth” [about the 
American Baseball Academy—W.W., 
April 16, p. 14]. I understand that it is 
for boys only. How about something 
like that for girls? I know a lot of girls 
that can play baseball better than some 
boys. But we girls have no opportunity 
to play baseball as the boys do. The 
boys won't let us play baseball with 
them and there aren’t enough girls in 
me neighborhood to have a good game. 
We baseball-minded girls of Rockford, 
Illinois, would like to have something 
like the “A. B. A.” but the city doesn’t 
provide anything. 

Pat Uzuanis 

A. Lincoln Jr. High School 

Rockford, Ill. 


Dear Editor 
In the April 2 issue of World Week 
you ran a letter from a gang of boys 
from Cashmere (Washington) Jr. High 
School. They asked to have Gay Head 
taken out. No, please don’t take her 
yut. She answers our teen-age questions 
nd she is a wonderful help! I don’t 
think that the teen-agers would be as 
brave to ask their parents as they would 
Gay Head. We don’t read all of your 
irticles, but we enjoy what we read and 
hink World Week is a wonderful paper. 
Please keep World Week up. 
Joyce Glaze, Jo Ann Broome, 
Pat Feit, Elaine Franssen 
Ed. L. Constance Jr. High School 
North Miami, Fla 


Dear Editor 
You did a swell job on writing that 
ticle about me [W.W., April 2, p. 21 
Career Club Feature on “Uncle John” 
Nystrom, Newburgh, N. Y., policeman 
ind his boys’ club], but I feel kind of 
shy when I show it to other folks. Inci- 
dentally, some person unknown to us at 
police headquarters came in one day 
ind he produced World Week with the 
article, saying he thought we would be 
interested to read it. So you see that 
your magazine really gets around. 
John Nystrom 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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RIGHT IN THE 10-RING 
> ...HES A REAL 
SHAR 

















seein Being able to shoot straight Is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combinction. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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Keep Your Eyes on 


IKE Con 
gressmen are keeping their eyes on 
the Presidential election. They're hop- 
ing to finish their 1952 legislative busi- 
the political 
conventions in July 
The Republicans meet at Chicago, 
Ill., July 7, to nominate their candidate 
for President and for Vice-President. 
The Democrats will gather in the same 
hall July 21. After that will come the 
busy months of the Presidential cam- 
paign, leading up to the election in No- 
vember. All members of the House of 
Representatives and a third of the Sen- 
ate will also be chosen in November. 
STRIKE AND INDUSTRY SEIZURE 
LAWS: The President’s seizure of the 
steel industry has set Congress to 
thinking about ways of preventing such 
crises in the future. Senator Wayne 
Morse (R., Ore.) has put in a bill to 
give the President the right to seize de- 
fense plants to prevent strikes. A bill 
by Representative Howard W. Smith 
(D., Va.) would give the President 
and Congress, or either, the power to 
prevent strikes. Under this bill orders 
prohibiting strikes in key defense plants 
could be issued. These orders would be 


most other Americans, 


ness before national 


CONGRESS 


effective until the management and la- 
bor unions reach an agreement. Another 
suggestion is that special boards of per- 
representing the public should 
operate strike-threatened industries. 

The steel resulted in a 
number of bills to reprimand and even 
to impeach President Truman. 


PRICE-WAGE CONTROLS: The De- 
fense Production Act expires June 30. 
A bill before Congress would extend 
the act for another year. This would 
give the Government power to continue 
price and wage controls. The Adminis- 
tration says it needs this power to keep 
inflation in check. Business groups 
want to abolish controls, on the ground 
that rising production has wiped out 
fears of shortages of goods. 

Some Congressmen want to abolish 
the Wage Stabilization Board’s power 
to help arrange settlements of labor 
disputes. Another proposal is that this 
board be made up entirely of members 
representing the public. At present 
there are six public, six labor, and six 
industry representatives on the board. 


sons 


crisis also 


iy 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 





IMMIGRATION: After a_ three-year 
study of immigration laws, a bill cover- 
ing our whole immigration system is 
before the Senate.and has been passed 
by the House. It would provide that the 
total number of immigrants per year 
from all countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere would be 154,657. This is 
380 more than the present law allows. 
The bill as passed by the House would 
permit Asians to come as immigrants 
and be naturalized. Their quotas, how- 
ever, are small. The bill would keep 
present provisions for deporting persons 
involved in activity, and 
would make it easier to deport criminals. 


MLLITARY PAY RISE: The Senate 
and House have agreed to raise the pay 
of the armed services by four per cent. 
Allowances for expenses will also be 
increased. 


FOREIGN AID: President Truman has 
requested $7,900,000,000 for aid to 
friendly nations overseas. Congressional 
committees have planaed cuts of about 
a billion dollars in this program. Some 
Corfgressmen think another billion could 
be shaved off. This month General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, retiring North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization command- 
er, protested that foreign aid cuts 
would delay the building of strength 
among our allies. 


subversive 


| FAIR TRADE: The House has passed 


and sent to the Senate a bill that would, 
in effect, permit states to have “fair 
trade” laws of the type which the Su- 
preme Court declared void last- year. 


| These laws make it possible for a man- 


ufacturer and a retailer to agree on a 
minimum selling price for an article— 
and all other retailers in the state must 
adopt the same minimum price. 
INVESTIGATIONS: Congressional 
committees are proceeding with a num- 
ber of investigations. These include 
probes of alleged corruption or mis- 
management in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Office of Alien Property, and 
grain storage and cotton purchases un- 
der the farm price support program, 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Q. I feel that 
I'm old enough 
now to choose my 
own clothes. But 
can I convince my 
parents that I am? 
I should say not! 
Please help me 
with this problem. 


A. You can’t 
blame your par- 
ents for thinking that if you went shop- 
ping alone you might fall prey to an 
unscrupulous salesman or an outrageous 
fad. Perhaps you wouldn't, but let’s try 
the gradual approach in convincing 
your parents. 

Begin by shopping—with permission 

for minor items only: ties, play shoes, 
shirts, blouses, etc. Make it a point to 
consult your mother about your choices. 
At the same time build up your parents’ 
trust in you by finding out how they do 
their shopping for food, drug supplies, 
home furnishings and equipment. Ac- 
company your parents on their shopping 
trips, and show your interest in their 
buying problems. Meanwhile, read all 
the newspaper and magazine articles 
you can find on “value” in clothing buys, 
and arm yourself with facts as well as 
fashion “know-how.” 

When you're “educated” enough to 
ask for permission to buy your own coat 
or suit, suggest that you take with you 
an older friend or relative—a wise and 
willing one. Last and most important— 
make a wise purchase! 


Gay Head 


Q. Should a girl pay the expenses on 
a date if the two are fairly well ac- 
quainted or if they are going steady? 


A. “Dutch Dating” is a ticklish sub- 
ject. Strangely enough, although boys 
are the biggest gripers about the cost of 
dating, they are also the loudest in 
their objections when a girl offers to 
share her allowance with them. They 
just don’t like the idea of a girl’s paying 
her own way. 

“Steadies” who feel free to discuss 
finances sometimes work out a compro- 
mise. A girl then pays her own way “in 
an emergency” or when an activity is 
“her idea.” 

The real reason that “Dutch Dating” 
is a ticklish subject is that we’re scared 
stiff of the subject of money. And that’s 
silly. Money is a convenience—some- 
times a very necessary convenience— 
but the lack of it isn’t anything to be 


ashamed of. Why not talk about it— 
honestly and openly? If we would, half 
the problems and worries of dating 
would be solved. 


Q. I live in a dead town. There's 
never anything to do around here and 
this summer it will be even worse. 
Every Saturday night we go to the 
movies, stop at the soda fountain, and 
come home. Isn't there something else 
we can do? 


A. Round up as many bored boys 
and girls as possible and then present 
your problem to a young married cou- 
ple, or a teacher, or your parents! Ask 
them to help you start a club which will 
do things, and to help-you keep it going 

Why, you could start a musical group, 
drama club, newspaper, a magazine, 
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a nature study group, or a community 
center! Or you could organize a band, 
a square dance group, or a ball game. 
You could play volley ball, shuffleboard, 
ping pong, tennis, archery, or softball. 
And what about hiking, biking, roller 
skating, swimming, and fishing? 

Have you considered learning to play 
the guitar, decorating leather, making 
puppets, working in the garden, study- 
ing the stars, puttering about in a work 
shop, writing stories, putting on plays, 
painting pictures, cooking unusual dish- 
es, making airplane or railroad models, 
producing home movies, building fur 
niture, and collecting autographs? 

Don’t just sit around in despair. Get 
that gang out of the drugstore and get 
busy—having a good time. Happy vaca 
tion, everybody! — —Gay Heap 








ATKKOW ZEP PIV 


or @ coo/, stmart summer!’ 


Tissue-weight shirting, with thousands of tiny “windows”—open to 
every cool breeze! In white or colors. Arrow Zephyr fabric comes in shirts 
with your favorite Arrow collar style, sports shirts and shorts. “Sanfor- 
ized”-labeled. Enjoy summer in Arrow Zephyr! Ask also for harmonizing 
Arrow handkerchiefs, and Arrow ties in prints, stripes and foulards. 
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Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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To Fe 


CAL-COURT—News! The Keds flexible | 
arch sole has wavy high-traction | 
grooves, and under the arch are slotted | 
ribs—all for extreme flexibility and 
anti-slip speed. Handsome, high-serv- | 
ice toe-guards, lace-to-toe bracing for | 
the foot in action. 

Shockproof Arch Cushions and Cush- 
ioned Insoles Sponge up shocks. Cal- 
Court is tops! Men’s and women’s sizes. | 


FLEXIBLE 
ARCH 
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Know Your World 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Mexico 














1. FINISH THE MAP 
Take your pencil and follow in- 
structions below 


1. Label the country shown in this 
outline map. 

2. Draw 
of other countries, so 
can be shown within space 

3. Label each country now shown 
on the map. 

4. Label the bodies of water. 

5. With a heavy line, indicate the 
course of the Rio Grande River. 

6. With shade ap- 
proximate area of the tierra caliente 

7. Mark Mexico’s capital with a 
star and label it 

8. Draw a broken line to mark the 
Tropic of Cancer 

9. Draw bars to mark the 
thickly populated region of Mexico 

10. Draw well 


boundaries 
far as they 
above. 


approximate 


your pencil, 


most 


an oil symbol at 


*! the chief Mexican oil field 


U. S.-MEXICAN RELATIONS 
Write the letter of the 
choice in the blank space 


1. Which was not a result of the 
U. S.-Mexican War of 1846? 
(a) Mexico lost the war; (b 
the of the U.S 
increased; (c) Mexico became 
a close friend of the U. S. 

__2. Which statement about the 
Mexican-U. S. oil-properties 
dispute in 1938 is not true? (a) 
the U. S. protested Mexico’s 
action; (b) Mexico eventually 


correct 


territorial size 


made payments to the Ameri- 

(c) Mexico re- 
turned the oil property to the 
former owners. 

3. In the present Korean War, 
Mexico: (a) has backed the 
U. N. in Korea; (b) is selling 
war materials to the Commu- 
nists; (c) has remained com- 
pletely neutral. 

. Mexico’s present president is: 
(a) Porfirio Diaz; (b) Miguel 
Aleman; (c) Adolfo Cortines. 

5. The U. S. and Mexico are co- 
operating in all the following 
ways except: (a) they have 
made a military aid agreement; 
(b) they are part of the West- 
ern Hemisphere defense sys- 
tem set up under the Rio Pact; 
(c) they are working together 
to wipe out hoof-and-mouth 

among Mexican cattle. 


Can owners; 


disease 


MEXICO’S GEOGRAPHY 


Write T or F if the statement is 
true or false. Write O if it is an 


opinion 


Sisal is a plant which is used in 

making rope. 

Most of the Mexican people 

work in factories. 

Much of Mexico is too moun- 

tainous or too dry for farming. 
. Mexico should build more irri- 

gation projects. 

“Wetbacks” are Mexican farm- 

ers seeking temporary farm 


jobs in the U. S 





. Mexico is under Spain’s control. 

. Central America is southeast of 
Mexico. 

3. Mexico City’s cool climate is a 
result of cold winds from the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


IV. COMEDY OF ERRORS 

Here’s an imaginary diary of a trip 
to Mexico. There is an error in every 
sentence. Cross out errors and write 
between the lines a word or phrase 
which will correct each error. 

“We entered Mexico at the Colo- 
rado River, which forms the border 
between Texas and Mexico. Then 
we headed north for Monterrey. This 
city is Mexico's capital. Since the of- 
ficial language of Mexico is English, 
we could easily talk with the Mexi- 
cans we met along the road. We de- 
which 


is in the hottest part of Mexico. Mex- 


cided to avoid Mexico City, 


ico is south of the Equator, anyhow. 
Besides, hardly anybody lives in the 
region round about Mexico City. So 
we visited the new volcano of Pari- 
cutin, on Yucatan peninsula. Then, 
looking for a cool spot to spend our 
vacation, we headed for the plateau 
area along the eastern coast of Mex- 
ico. After a week of vacationing, we 


headed south, returning to the U. S.” 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


dour (p. 4)—Gloomy. 


saboteur (p. 12)—A person who de- 
liberately damages property (especially 
tools and machinery), or interferes with 
production. In wartime, nations often 
send saboteurs who try to cause delays 
and mix-ups in industrial production or 
to interfere with movements of war 
supplies and troops. 


hoof-and-mouth disease (p. 12)—A 
contagious disease to which cattle are 
especially susceptible. The only known 
treatment is the slaughter and deep 
burial of infected animals and quaran- 
tine and inoculation of all other cattle 
in the area. The U. S. Government 
takes all possible steps to keep the in- 
fection from getting into U. S. herds. 


social security (p. 12)—Many gov- 
ernments, including our own, try to pro- 
tect its citizens against some of the 
hazards of life, such as injury, old age, 
and unemployment. Usually govern- 
ment payments are made to persons 
who suffer loss of income for such rea- 
sons. Programs of this type are known 
as social security measures. 


section (p. 19)—The public lands of 
the U. S. are divided into portions of 
one square mile each, called sections. 
As a result the section is a common 
land measurement in most of the U. S. 


west of Ohio. 
currency (p. 20)—Money. 


Mahomet (p. 20)—Variant spelling 
of Mohammed, founder of Islam, the 
Moslem religion. 
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Renaissance (p. 21)—The “rebirth” 
of learning, especially a revival of 
interest in Greek and Roman literature 
and art in Europe in the 14th to 16th 
centuries. 


conifers (p. 21)—That group of trees 
which includes the pines and, usually, 
the yew trees. 


vernacular (p. 18)—The common 
manner of expression or speech. 


ewe (p. 18)—Female sheep. 


wrangler (p. 18)—A herdsman, espe- 
cially on the range of the Western U. S. 


Say It Right: 

Konrad Adenauer (p, 4)—kén rat 4 dé 
nou ér. 

Cologne (p. 4)—k6 lén. 

Koln (p. 4)—kdln. 

Algiers (p. 4)—al jérz. 

dour (p. 4)—ddér. 

Rapido (p. 4)—1d pé do. 

mestizo (p. 12)—més té 26. 

burro (p. 12)—bdr 6. 

tortilla (p. 12)—tor té yi. 

serape (p. 12)—sé rd pa. 

Vera Cruz (p. 12)—vé ra krdoz. 

Villa (p. 12)—wvé yi. 

gringo (p. 12)—gring go. 

Zapata (p. 12)—sé pd ta. 

Diaz (p. 12)—dé 4s. 

Obregon (p. 12)—6 bra gén. 

ejido (p. 12)—4 hé thé. 

Aleman (p. 12)—i 14 main. 

Cortines (p. 12)—kér té nés, 

Guzman (p. 12)—g60s méin. 

Toledano (p. 12)—té la thd n6. 

ewe (p. 18)—a. 





HAPPY VACATION! 


This is the final issue of World 
Week for the current semester. We 
wish all our readers a pleasant 
summer. 














As sponsors of the Radio Script Division of the Scholastic Writing Awards, 
we are happy to extend our sincere congratulations to the talented young 
winners. The cash awards which they have received are justly deserved. But 
perhaps still more important is the realization that they have taken the first 
big step toward establishing for themselves a place in the radio writing field 


And to the teachers of the winning students, 
for their part in this contest has certainly been an 


and congratulations 
important one. 


to the Winners 
and to all participants 
in the Radio Script Awards 





we also extend our thanks 


YOURS FOR 


. @ liberal 


THE 
ASKING 





education in 


Not all could win, of course. And to the hundreds of contestants, all of 
sound recording 


whom submitted excellent scripts, we say—keep up the good work, and 
maybe you will be among the winners in next year’s contest. 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


auciodises: and audiotape pe" 


Audio Record, 
information on 


This monthly publication 
brings you up-to-the-minu 
tape and disc recording methods. striomens 
and @ ye schools, radio stations, 
recording studios and at home. A Post card 


or letter 
ma 


will put your name on our free 

















Master Key 


key to success 
lificult for it to 


Some Pun 
Oe ishamed of 
that fat 
ig fun at his 


man.” 


ranking 
players 

tellus... 

The Davis 
Racket 

seems to have 
life of its 
very own. 


Patented CROSS-GRAIN 
A. LAMINATED 
CONSTRUCTION 


TENNIS RACKETS 
STRUNG WIT 


VICTOR SPORTS, Inc. 
5115 S. Millard Avenue 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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BADMINTON PLAYERS 
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- 
put Professional Z- j- Pp \ 
into your game—INSIST ON * 


JUNEMAN'S genuine 


GUT STRINGS 


at ¥ 
Improve your gam f F 

Tennis and | Badminton Strokes written, illus 
trated by expe 


Cp: 2 
Te EPlunsp Corp. 


1100 W, 47th Place, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Lafayette Arrives 


On June 13, a blue 3-cent Lafayette 
commemorative will go on sale at 
Georgetown, S. C. There Lafayette first 
landed in America on another June 13, 
one hundred and _ seventy-five years 
ago. 

The Marquis de Lafayette was born 
in France in 1757. He was only 20 
years old when he and a group of sol- 
dier-adventurer friends fitted out the 
famous ship Victoire, and sailed it 
Atlantic. Once landed, he 
threw himself into the American colo- 
nies’ fight for freedom. Congress made 
him a major-general 

Because of his youth the British 
called Lafayette “The Boy.” But he was 
old enough to stand with Washington 
throughout the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge, and later to help him defeat 
British General Cornwallis at Yorktown 
With American independence won, 
Lafayette returned to France, to be- 
come a leader in the French revolu- 
tiop 

When American 
France in World 
mander, General 
the thanks of 
call, “Lafayette, we are here! re 

The central design of the stamp is a 
picture of Lafayette. To the left is the 
American flag, to the right is the 
French one. Under the American flag 
Revolutionary War cannon 
French flag the landing 
from the Victoire 
ver of the stamp, 


landed in 
their com- 
expressed 


troops 
War I, 
Pershing, 
America = his famous 


stands a 
Beneath the 
party rows 

For a first-day c 
send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Georgetown, S. C. You 
may ask for as many as 10 first-day 
covers. Be to send a money order 
to cover the cost of each first-day cover 

NEXT 1952 COMMEMORATIVE: 
There are five 1952 commemora- 
tives vet to be Post Office 
has not yet announced when they will 
come out. But A 22 | 


ash re 


sure 


more 


issued The 


22 has been men- 
for the Interna 


ug t 
wus 


tioned asa like ly date 


tional Red Cross stamp 


ARRIVAL OF LAFA 


What a Difference the Day Makes! 
A little rouge, a little curl, 
A box of powder, a pretty girl. 
4 little rain, away she goes, 


A homely girl with a freckled nose. 
Hutchinson Buzz 


The ‘Telling’ Answer 
Mother (to son wandering around 
“What are you looking for?” 
Son: “Nothing.” 

Mother: “You'll find it in the box 
the candy 


room) 


” 
was. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 


Ww here 


The Real McCoy 


Editor: “Did you write this poem 
yourself?” 
Writer: “Yes, every line of it.” 
Editor: “Then I’m glad to meet you, 
Mr. Edgar Allan Poe. I thought you 


“i 
were dead long ago. 
PermaBook 


It Doesn’t Matter Really! 
Man: “I'd like to buy a book.” 
Clerk: “What would you like, sir, 
something light?” 
Man: “It doesn’t matter. I have my 


. . 
car with me.” 
Wyandotte (H. 8.) Pantograph, Kansas City, Kan 





stamp belongs. 32 page: 
| able Scamp Collestar * Dictionary,” Stamp Treas 


IN AMERICA-1777 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only fron reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our reaclers are advised to read an advertisement 

the 


| carefully before sending money for stamps. If 
| advertisument mentions the word “approvals,” the 


stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a selection 
of other stamps known as “approvals.’’ Each of these 
“approval” stamps has a price clearly morked. If 
you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to buy any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
coreful to write your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope in which you re- 
turn the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will do all in 
their power to protect their readers from unfair 
—— Any reoder w considers that he has 
een deceived as a result of his response to an 
advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged to 
appec! to the Executi Editor, Stheleatc. Mage 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


; STAMPS 








« Mint British Colonies from Niue, 
* Gilbert Ellice, Nauru, Turks, Cai- 
; cos, Brunei, Caymans, Tonga, Pitcairns, 
,; Sarawak—FREE with approvals. 
1 VIKING, 130-G Clinton Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


FREE! 








Powerful Magnifying Glass 
and Big Bargain Lists to new 
customers for 5¢ postage and 
handling. 


| Jamestown Stamp ¢ Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


“THE STAMP “FINDER” Tells 
at a glance the country to which any 
illustrated. Includes valu 


FREE! : 


Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals. 
Maine 


ures and W Ter 


GARCELON ‘STAMP CO., Box 1194, Calais, 





* 
WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 
A real oa sity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
ecupy li page in ur album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to pot al service applicants sending 8c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1000, $2. 
TATHAM STAMP £O., Springfield 92, Mass. 


FREE “ODDITIES” PACKET! 


midget, triangle diamond, and other odd 
stamps—yours F-R-E-E with equally thrilling and 
unusual approvals 

NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
Wiagara-on-the-Lake, 











102 Queensway « 





HUMOR AWARDS 


The 
Bathroom 
Campaign 


7ARIOUS experts have written on 

the tactics of capturing the bath- 
room after someone else stakes an hour- 
or-so’s claim on that territory. These 
authorities, however, have entirely ig- 
nored the defensive aspect of the situ- 
ation. 

Recognive? as the champion on hold- 
ing d ne bathroom in our immedi- 
ate f. .nily, I have decided to formulate 
suggestions for the tyro who is learning 
the ropes of keeping the bathroom once 
you've snatched it. 

Here are the suggestions: 

1. Be sure to barricade the door as 
soon as you enter the bathroom. Pile 
up hand-mirrors, cologne bottles, and 
used wash basins against the door. 

2. I have found that whenever there 
is quiet in the bath, the folks begin 
demanding that I vacate. So keep the 
water running, or whistle an aria, or 
something. Better yet, plant a small ra- 
dio in the medicine cabinet and jazz up 
the place 

3. If the people in the waiting line 
blatantly tell you to hurry up, answer 
in a muffled voice—as if you had soap 
ill over your mouth and face. They will 
think this to be the case and will leave 
vou alone for a few seconds. 

4. If it’s a cold day, throw open the 
bathroom window and allow the cold, 
invigorating air to chill the room. My 
experience has been that the waiting 
throng doesn’t want the bathroom for 
awhile if they find its temperature be- 
low freezing. (It is a wise plan, though, 
to have a fire burning in the fireplace 
or stove before the above is attempted. 
Someone can toss you into it and you'll 
thaw very quickly.) 


THIRD AWARD, HUMOR 


By Ned Edgington, age 15 


Fairmont High School 
Dayton, Ohio 
Teacher, Robert Allen 


“History may be swell, but those 
aren’‘t the dates I'm interested in.” 


Place in show, Gag Cartoon, Group Il, 
by Corolee Stulman, age 17, Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore, Md. First shown 
at Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Saltimore, Md. 


5. If the enemy starts calling names 
(the usuals are “Slowpoke,” “Snail 
Schnook,” and “Dopey”), you can al- 
ways retort with that well-known adage, 
“Sticks and stones may break my bones, 
but words won't get the bathroom for 
you.” 

6. The offensive can many times be 
misled into thinking it is gaining some 
ground. And, if you play your canasta 
right, you may effect an even greater 
casualty upon the enemy. Open the 
door and stand just behind it, holding 
the knob firmly. (This in itself often 
confuses the unwary.) The foe then 
sneaks softly into the bathroom. Since 
he is gawking around at this foreign 
battleground, he never fails to step on 
the wet bar of soap camouflaged so 
skillfully in the center of the floor. It 
once happened that the opposition was 
forced to terminate all hostilities for a 
month because it was nursing a frac- 
tured leg. 

7. Ignore verbal eviction notices. If 
this seems difficult for you, just imagine 
all such mutterings to be the babblings 
of your younger brother. 

8. If you happen to belong to the 
female of the species, do up your hair 
as it looks when you first arise in the 
morning. Then allow the mob a quick 
glance at you in this condition. Make 
sure it is a glance—nothing more. Re- 
member—you want to wound the ene- 
my, not kill him. 

9. Should worse go to worst, you can 
frequently divert the enemy’s attention 
to another front by announcing that a 
carpenter and plumber are installing 
another bath in another part of the 
house. 
































FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 21 S00 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
to Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 


Name 





Address 


te Mee 7b, unlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 





City 
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For better fun this summer— 


keep your 


camera 
handy! 


Take your summer vacation on 
Ansco All-Weather Film this year, 
and you'll enjoy it over and over 
again! 

How many times have you come 
back to school in September, wish- 
ing that you’d remembered to take 
snapshots to show your friends where 
you went and what you did during 
the vacation months? This year, 
make it a point to remember to take 
those pictures. A good way to start 
off right is to get an extra supply of 
Ansco All-Weather Film in 3-Roll 
Economy Paks, and then keep your 
film supply and your camera handy. 


When you find a picture you want 
to take, these three rules will help 
you make a better snapshot: 


This snapshot is more appealing because it tells a human interest story! 


1 Always try to hav® something 

* “alive” in a picture. Often land- 
scape and seascape snapshots are 
helped tremendously 
a person in the foreground—not look- 


by posing 


ing straight at the camera—to give 


the scene “depth” and interest. 





= 





y 3-ROLL ECONOMY PAK 


The new 


saves you L5¢ 








2 If you’re shooting black-and- 
* white film, don’t be carried away 
by the colors in a scene! Take time 
to visualize your picture as it will 
look in a black-and-white print... 
before you trip the shutter. 
3 Try to get a story-telling quality 
* into every picture you snap. The 
more interesting the story your 
snapshots tell, the better pictures 
they'll be! 


Remember these simple rules when 
you’re looking for pictures this sum- 
mer, and you'll come back to school 
with snapshots of which you can 
really be proud. Maybe some of them 
will even turn out to be prize- 
winners in the Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards! 


ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Good Citizens at Work: see Citi- 
Great Britain: Unit, Britain in 


Friend (Big Brothers of Amer- 
ica), Mr 12-19; When Teen- 
Agers Get Together (driving 


INDEX TO VOLUME 20 


Feb. 6, 1952-May 21, 1952 


World Week 


Note: 


Letters indicate month (F-Feb.; Mr-March; 


A-April; My-May). The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash is the page num- 
ber. Ex.: F 20-10 means Feb. 20, page 10. The letter 
T following a page number means Teacher Edition. 


A 


Alaska: Unit, Overseas America, 
F 2:7-12; Bibliography, F 6- 
20T; Senate Votes Down State- 
hood, Mr 12-4. 

Alien Property: Office of Alien 
Property—Target of Investiga- 
tion, F 6-22 

Aluminum Oré: World Raw Ma- 
terials, F 20-14. 

American Red Cross: Teen-age 
Disaster Fighters in Florida, Mr 
5-9. 

American Samoa: Unit, Overseas 
America, F 20:7-12. 

Antarctica: Frozen South Explo. 
rations, F 6-6. 

Arctic: Explorer Believes Musk 
Ox Is Cow of Future, A 16-8. 

Ask Gay Head: Asking for a 
Date, Mr 19-34; Blue Jeans, A 
30-18; Compliments, F 27-13; 
Difference in Ages, F 13-16; 
Dutch Treat, My 21-27; Getting 
Along with Your Girl's Parents, 
Mr 5-17; Girls Who Chase Boys, 
A W-18; Good Personality 
(boys), A 23-22; Grooming for 
Boys, A 16-15; Hospitality, Mr 
26-15; Introduction on Street, 
A 2-18; Leaving Party Early, 
A 2-18; Love, A 2-18; Making 
a Good Impression, F 20-15; 
Making Up, Mr 12-21; New Girl 
Taking Old Boy Friend, F 13- 
16; No Dates? Mr 5-17; Over- 
coming Shyness (girl), A 16- 
15; Permission to Buy Clothes, 
My 21-27; Playboy or Not? F 
6-19; Relaxing While Dancing, 
Mr 12-21; Saying “Goodbye,” 
F 27-13; Showing Your Affec- 
tion, F 20-15; Two Dates at 
Same Time, F 27-13; Two-Tim- 
ing? Mr 26-15; Untrue Stories, 
F 13-16; Way to Tell if Boy 
Likes You, F 6-19; What Makes 
a Boy Datable?, A_ 16-15; 
Younger Sister, My 14-20. 

Asia: see Middle East, Southeast 
Asia. 

Australia: Unit, F 12:7-11; Bib- 
liography, F 1242T; Britains 
Overseas (history and govern- 
ment), F 27-8; Cuts Imports, 
Mr 19-10; Dominions “Down 
Under,” F 27-10; I Live in the 
Long Bright Land (Harley 
Stratton), F 27-11; Native Peo- 
‘ples Today, F 27-9; News Notes 
from “Down Under,” F 27-19; 
Our New Allies, Australia and 
New Zealand (map). F 27-7. 

Aviation: Air Triple-Tragedy in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, F 20-5; 
Quest for Air Safety, F 27-5; 
She Takes to the Air, Hostess 
(Career Club), Mr 5-16; Rick- 
enbacker and Doolittle, Lead 
Air Safety Drive, Mr 5-4. 


Bibliography: (Tools for Teach- 
ers), Alaska, F 6-20T; Australia, 
F 13-2T; Britain in the Middle 
East, A 2-24T; Canada, A 16- 
2T; Cuba, Mr 26-2T; Commu- 
nist World, Mr 12-2T; Distribu- 
tion, Mr. 5-28T; Finland, My 
7-23T; Hawaii, F 6-20T; Mex- 
ico, Mr 19-2T; New Zealand, F 
13-2T; Olympics in Finland, My 


7-23T; Presidential Campaign, 
F 27-2T; Puerto Rico, F 6-20T; 
St. Lawrence Seaway, A 16-2T; 
Spain, F 20-2T; Television, A 
30-2T; World Food, A 23-6T; 
World Trade, Mr 5.28T. 

Biographical Sketches: Arnall, 
Ellis, F 20-2; Bennett, Dr. Hugh 
H., My 14-4; Bevan, Aneurin, 
Mr 26-4; Bourguiba, Habib 
(Tunisia), F 20-2; Bowles, 
Chester, Mr 19-7; Butler, Aus- 
ten, Mr 26-4; DeForest, Lee, A 
23-5; Doolittle, Gen. Jimmy, Mr 
5-4; Drees, Willem (Nether- 
lands), F 6-2; Faure, Edgar, 
F 6-2; Gruenther, Gen. Alfred, 
A 16-4; Hoover, Herbert, F 13 
4; Ismay, Lord Hastings, Mr 
26-4; Juliana, Queen of Nether- 
lands, A 2-4; Kefauver, Estes, 
Mr 12-13; Kerr, Robert Samuel, 
Mr 12-13; Lewis, John L., F 27- 
2; McCormick, Lynde D.., F 13- 
4; Murphy. Robert, My 17-4; 
Murray, Philip, F 27-2; Peuri- 
foy, J. E., A 2-4; Rickenbacker, 
Capt. Eddie, Mr 5-4; Ridgway. 
Matthew B., A 2 3-5; Roosevelt, 
Eleanor, Mr 19-7; Sawyer, 
Charles, A 30-2; Shafik, Doria, 
My 7-4; Spaak Paul-Henri, A 
16-4; Stevenson, Adlai Ewing, 
Mr 12-12; Truman, Harry S., 
Mr 12-12; Van Fleet, Gen. 
James, A 30-2; Veeck, Bill, My 
14-4. 


Bolivia: Estenssoro to Assume 
Presidency, A 30-5; National 
Revolutionary Party Seizes 
Government, A 23-7. 

Brazil: Coffee Slur, Mr 19-9. 

Brotherhood Week: Hoopeston, 
Til. and the Migrants, F 20-13 

Burma: New Government, Mr 
20.6; “Next Korea”?, F 13-12; 
Red China’s Next Targets? 
(map), F 13-11. 


c 


Canada: Unit, A 23:11-19; Bib- 
ography, 6-2T; Canada’s 
Government (map), A 23-12; 
Farms, Forests, Fish, Furs (re- 
sources), A 23-15; Giant at 
Work—Big Doings in a Big 
Country, A 23-14; Our North- 
ern Neighbors, A 23-11; St. 
Lawrence Seaway (map), A 
23-16; Should We Help Canada 
Build the Seaway? (pro and 
con), A 23-17. 

Career Club: see Vocations. 

Citizenship: Good Citizens at 
Work series—At Bat for Youth 
(Boston Braves), A 16-14; Bike 
Court, My 7-49; CAP Cadets— 
Youth in the Air Age, F €-17; 
Good Turns, Inc. (Bloomfield, 
N. J.), F 27-12; Hoopeston, Ml. 
and the Migrants, F 20-13; Life- 
guards on Skis, F 13-15; Junior 
Olympics, My 14-10; Teen-age 
Disaster Fighters (American 
Red Cross in Florida), Mr 5-9; 
Teen-age Tycoons (Copper Art 
Company in Elizabeth, N. J.), 
Mr 19-33; Teen Town, Augusta, 
Ga., A 23-18; Tillamook Burn, 
(Oregon High School conserva- 
tion project), A 30-7; Week-end 
Warriors (Naval Air Reserve), 
A 2-14; When a Feller Needs a 


courses), Mr 26-14. 
Coal: Coal to Stoke the Fires of 
Europe (chart), F 6-15. 
Conservation: Tillamook Burn 
(Oregon High School Project), 
A 3- 


7. 
Communism: Unit, Communist 
World, Mr 26: 9-13; Bibliog- 


a Communist Behind the Iron 
Curtain (Vincent R. Tortora), 
Mr 26-13; Next Korea?—South- 
east Asia, F 13-12; What It's 
Like Inside (map), Mr 26-11; 
What's Doing There Today, Mr 
26-12 

Corruption: Corruption Probe 
Slides, A 23-6; Morris versus 
Scandals, F 13-6. 

Council of Europe: Heart of 
Western Europe, F 6-7. 

Crime: Arnold Schuster Mur- 
dered, Mr 19-10; New Increase 
of Crime Among Youth, A 30-6. 

Cuba: Unit, A 2: 9-13; Bibliog- 
raphy, Mr 26-2T:; Batista: Boss 
of Cuba—Again, A 2-10; Batista 
Rules, Mr 19-9; Hi, Neighbor 
(A Look at Latin America for 
Pan-American Day), A 2-13; I 
Flew Over “Sugar Island” 
(Bob Stearns), A 2-9. 


Denmark: Hans Christian Ander- 
s2n Celebrations, A 23-9 

Distribution: see World Trade. 

Driving: When Teen-Agers Get 
Together (Madison, Wis.), Mr 
26-14. 


Egypt: Lady Crusader, Doria 
Shafik, My 7-4; Lion Shows His 
Teeth (Britain in the Middle 
East), A 16-9; Parliamentary 
Elections Postponed, A 30-6; 
Terror in Cairo, F-4.4; What 
Egypt Wants: Suez and Sudan 
(map), A 16-12. 

Ethics: see How Would You 
Solve It? 

European Army: see North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

European Defense C ity: 


Hawaii: 


the Middle East, 16:9-13; 
Bibliography, A 2-24T; Britain 
Pledges Aid in pean De- 
fense Community, A 30-5; Brit- 
ons Overseas (history and gov- 
ernment), F 27-8; Busy Brit- 
ons, Ismay, Bevan and Butler, 
Mr 26-4; Dominions “Down Un- 
der,” F 27-10; Elizabeth II Is 
New jueen, 20-4; Lion 


Q F 
Shows Teeth (India, Iraq, Jor- 


Iran Wants: on Untouched by 
British Hands (map), A 16-10. 


Guam: Unit, Overseas America, 


F 20:7-12. 


Guatemala: How Red Is Guate- 


mala?, F 27-4. 


Guidance: see How Would You 


u 
Solve It?, Vocations. 


H 
Unit, Overseas America, 
F 20:7-12; Bibliography, F 6- 
20T; U. S. Senate Votes Down 
__ Statehood, Mr 12-4. 
: idents Return, Mr 





Highways: 


Institute of 


12-4. 
Pay-as ao High- 
weys (map), My 1 


Hong Kong: Red Sante Next 


Targets? (map), F 13-11. 


Hunger: see World Food. 
How Would You Solve It?; False 


Courage: Fool Hardiness, F 13- 
16; Hitch Hiking, F 27-13; 
Homework: Borrowing and 
Lending, A 2-18; Honor System: 
Final Exams, A 30-18; How to 
Deal with an “Enemy,” Mr 26- 
15; How to Handle a Bad In- 
fluence, F 6-19; Job Attitudes: 
Part-time, Mr 19-35; Money: 
Lending-Borrowing, Mr 12-20; 
Not Shirking “Dirty Jobs,” A 
16-31; Party Crashing, Mr 5-17; 
Prejudice: Name Calling, F 20- 
15; Vandalism, A 23-22. 


1 

Student Opinioo 
(ISO): High Schoolers Like 
Eisenhower, My 7-59. 


Iran: What Iran Wants: Oil Un- 





see North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. 


F 


Finland: Unit, Olympics in Fin- 
land, My 14: 10-14; Bibliog- 
raphy, My 7-23T; Facts on the 
Finns, My 14-14; Finland: 
Russia’s Prisoner, My 14-13. 

Flood Control: River, a Away 
from My Door, F 27-1 

Free Enterprise: han me En- 
terprise Backed by Teen-Agers, 
A 16-28; Johnson Makes the 
Team (Goodrich insert), My 7- 
17. 

Formosa: Red China’s Next Tar- 
gets? (map), F 13-11. 

France: Unit, F 6:7-14; Family 
of Normandy (Jean-Mathias 
Fouillard), F 6-13; Faure, 13th 
Premier, F 6-2; Heart of West- 
ern Europe (map), F 6-7; Tu- 
nisia—Newest Troublespot, F 6- 
12; Twilight of France... 
New Dawn?, 

Right with France? 

people, rich resources, b 
dustries) map, F 6-9; What's 
Wrong with France? (political 
quarrels, inflation, wars), F 6- 
8. 


G 

Germany: American-for-a-Year 
(student exchange program), 
A 2-28 NATO Hits a Snag— 
Where Does Germany Fit in 
European Defense Plans? 
(map), Mr 5-10; Reuniting 
Germany (news), A 2-6. 


Japaii: 


Maiaya: 
Manners: see Ask Gay 
Margarine: New York, 4ist State 


by British Hands 


(map), A,16-10. 


Iraq: Lion Shows His Teeth, A 


16-9. 


India: Eleanor Roosevelt, Chester 


the Hearts of In- 
Lion 


Bowles Win 
dia’s People, Mr 19-7; 
Shows His Teeth, A 16-9. 


Jj 
Crown Prince Akihito 
Graduates from High School, 
A 23-7; Murphy, First Postwar 
U. S. Ambassador, A 30-6, My 
1-4; May Day Riot Against 
U. S., My 14-7. 


Korea: Is Russia Neutral?, Mr 


5-8; Truce Talks, F 20-6, F 27-6, 
Mr 12-6, Mr 19-11, A 2-8, A 16- 
8, A 23-9; Van Fleet's Son Killed 
on Combat Mission, A 30-2. 


L 


Labor: Coal-Steel Labor Chiefs, 


Philip Murray and John L. 
Lewis, F 27-2; Steel Boss, 
Charles Sawyer, A 30-2; Steel 
Trouble, A 2-7, A 16-7, A 23-8, 
A W-5; Supreme Court Labor- 
Steel Case, My 14-7. 


Lead: World Raw Materials, F 


20-14 
M 
“Next Korea”?, F 13-12. 
Head. 


Permitting Sale of Yellow-col- 
ored Oleomargarine, Mr 19-10. 
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Mexico: Unit, My 21:9-14; Bibli- 
ography, Mr 19-2T; Hoopeston, 
Til. and Migrants, F 20-13; Wet- 
back Invasion, F 20-5. 

Middle East: Unit, Britain in 
Middle East, A 16:9-13; Bibliog- 
raphy, A 2.24T 

World 


Tools for Teachers: see Bibliog- 


Peace Program, 29; That All 4 
raphies. 
President 


Men Are Endowed By Their ? 
Creator (Universal Declaration %aar: Where Does wy Fit Truman, Harry S.: 
of Human Rights), 20; Three i» European Defense Plans? “ yaixs'at Scholastic Press, Mr 
Roads to Settlement (negotia- (map), Mr 5-10. : St. La 26-7; Truman Bows ont 
tion, mediation, arbitration), St. Lawrence Seaway: As is: Presidential Candidat ihe. 
6; Two-Way Passage (exchang- rence Seaway (map). fA 2% tsi Turkey: Lion Shows His Areeth 
es), 27; United Nations: Its Or- coed Me ee eae eu §=—s(Brritainin Middle East), A 
ganization and Functions, 13; +a cael (pro and con), 16-9. 
U.N.’s Machinery, 14; U.N.'s ee y U 

: Scholastic Awards: Last Trail. 
N Record, 36; U. 5. Standard drive, Second Award, historical Undeveloped Countries: 





Mutual Security Agency: 
Friendship Labels, A 23-10 


Natural Resources: 


Netherlands: 


New Zealand: Unit, 


Overseas America: 


Pan-American Day: Hi, 


Coal to Stoke 
the Fires of Europe (chart), 
F 6-15; World Raw Materials?, 
F 20-14. 

U. S. Welcomes 
Queen Juliana, A 2-4; Willem 
Drees, Premier, F 6-2. 

New England: New Life in In- 
dustry, Mr 5-18. 

F 27:7-11; 
Bibliography, F 13-2T; Britains 
Overseas (history and govern- 
ment), F 27.8; Dominions 
“Down Under,” F 27-10; I Live 
‘n the Long Bright Land, F 
27-11; Native Peoples Today. 
F 27-9; Our New Allies in the 
South Pacific, F 27-7. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 


tion (NATO): Unit, Mr 5:10; 
Brain of the Army, Gen. Alfred 
Gruenther, A 23-4; Do We Need 
Franco in European Defense? 
(pro and con), Mr 5-15; Eisen- 
hower Resigns from NATO, A 
23-8; Franco Spain New Ally for 
U. S.?, Mr 5-14; Heart of West- 
ern Europe, F 6-7; Historic 
NATO Meeting Approves Euro- 
pean Army, Mr 5-6; NATO Hits 
a Snag—Where Does Germany 
Fit in European Defense Plans?, 
Mr 5-10; New Job for Lord 
Hastings Ismay, Civilian Boss, 
Mr 26-4; Special Stamp Issue, 
Mr 19-38; Top Naval Comman- 
der, Admiral McCormick, F 13- 
4. 
North Pole: Ice Island Airport, 
A 2-7 


2-7 


° 


Olympics: Unit, Olympics in Fin- 
land, My 14:10-14; Bibliog- 
raphy, My 7-23T; Junior Olym- 
pics, My 14-10; Olympics 
Stamps, My 14-12; World's 
Greatest Sports Show (history 
and plans for 1952), My 14-11. 
Oil: What Iran Wants: Oi] Un- 
touched by British Hands 
(map), A 16-10; Oil Shortage 
Looms, My 14-6. 

Unit, F 20:7- 
12; Meet Uncle Sam's Overseas 
Family (map), F 20-8; New 
Stars for Old Glory (Should 
Alaska and Hawaii Become 
States? pro and con), F 20-10; 
Puerto Rico: What Is It?, F 20- 
12; Where in the U. S., F 20-7. 


P 

Panama Canal Zone: Unit: Over- 
seas America, F 20. 

Neigh- 
bor!, A 2-13. 

Paths to World Peace: (Special 
Issue, Feb. 20, Pt. II), Arms 
and the Men (control of arma- 
ments), 5; Balance of Power- 
history (story of old-style 
diplomacy), 4; Changing U.N., 
15; How the United Nations 
Started (history), 11; Man’s 
Quest for Peace on Earth (pic- 
torial history), 8; Other Paths 
(conflicting voices of world 
government), 30; Peace Can Be 
Won (introduction), 2; People’s 
Charter (U.N. charter, 12; 
Praise Letters, Mr 26-4T; Pub. 
lic Enemy No. 1—War, 3; Re- 
gional Organization (N.A.T.O., 
O.A.S., Pacific Pact), 25; Reign 
of Law (history), 7; Seeing 
Ourselves as Others See Us 
(U. S. For. Policy), 31; Solving 
Human Problems (U.N.'s spe- 
cialized agencies), 18; Soviet 


of Living (America’s Economic 
Foreign Policy Pays Off), 23: 
What America Stands For, 
Freedom, Plenty, Friendship, 
22; What One Community Can 
Do (Stamford, Conn.), 28. 

Philippines: Red China's 
Targets? (map), F 13-11. 

Photography: Ernest Pascucci, 
Editor., Better Pictures with a 
Flashbulb, F 13-2; Photography 
Pays Off, A 30-21; Service To 
Your School, Mr 12-2. 

Presidency: Unit, Mr 12:7-11; 
Bibliography, F 27-2T; How Can 
We Make Sure the President Is 
the People’s Choice?, Mr 12-9: 
Our Next President?, Mr 12-10; 
Presidential Poll—Institute of 
Student Opinion, Mr 12-13; 
Presidential Primaries (map). 
Mr 12-8; So You Want To Be 
President?, Mr 12-7; Who's 
Who Among the Candidates, 
Mr 12-12. 

Presidential Campaign: see also 
Presidency. Bibliography, F 27- 
2T; Stevenson Withdraws as 
Democratic Candidate, A 30-4; 
Taft Leads Eisenhower, A 23-8 

Prices: Is Fair Trading Fair? 
(pro and con—Is Minimum 
Price Fixing in the Public In- 
terest Today?) A 16.21. 

Prisons: Rebellion in Michigan 
and New Jersey, A 30-4. 

Pro and Con Discussions: Do We 
Need Franco in European De- 
fense?, Mr 5-15; Is Fair Trading 
Fair?, A 16-21; Lie-Detector— 
Should It Be Used To Test the 
Loyalty of Federal Employees?, 
F 6-20; UMT or Not? (Should 
Congress Enact a Program of 
of Universal Military Training 
Now), F 13-18; What Is the 
Best Way for the U. S. to Help 
Backward Areas Raise Their 
Standard of Living?, A 30-13; 
Whither Weather Control? 
(Should Federal Government 
Take Control of Rainmaking?), 
A 2-16. 

Puerto Rico: Unit, Overseas 
America, F 20:7-12; Bibliog- 
raphy, F 6.20T:; Meet Uncle 
Sam's Overseas Family (map), 
F 20-8; Puerto Rico: What Is 
It?, F 20-12; Voters Approve 
Constitution, Mr 12-4. 


Q 
Quizzes: Semester Review Test, 
My 14-15. 


Next 


Radio: Father of Radio, Lee De- 
Forest (biography), A 23-5. 
Rainmaking: Whither Weather 
Control? (Should Federal Gov- 
ernment Take Control of Rain- 

making?), A 2-16. 

Refugees: Iron Curtain Refugees, 

A 2-6; Last D.P.s Arrive in 
Rice, Rubber, and Red 
Rebels, F 13-10. 

Rubber: Rice, Rubber, and Red 
Rebels, F 13-10; Uncle Sam 
Wins Battle of Rubber (syn- 
thetic), F 13-14, 

Russia: Communist World—How 
It Got That Way, Mr 26-9; I 
Posed as a Communist Behind 
the Iron Curtain (Vincent R. 
Tortora), Mr 26-13; What It's 
Like Inside the Communist 
World (map), Mr 26-11; What's 
Doing There Today in the 
Communist World, Mr 26-12. 


article, Ruth Holloway, My 21- 
18; Photography Awards, My 
21-22; Quill and Scroll Judges. 
My 21-23; Quill and Scroll Win- 
ners, My 21-24; Story of Paper. 
second award, General Article, 
Paul Denny, My 21-20; 25th 
Birthday Party of Scholastic 
Art Awards, My 21-26 

Science: Chlorophyll Goes to 
War, A 30-3; Musk Ox Is Cow 
of the Future, A 16-8; New 
Drug Fights TB, Mr 5-7; New 
Method of Artificial Respira- 
tion F 6-16; Sea and Ocean 
Water to Be Used for Drinking 
Purposes, Mr 12-4; Soil Magic 
(new chemical). F 6-16; Triple- 
Duty Blood, Mr 26-8 

South Africa: Racial Strife, A 2- 


6 

Southeast Asia: Unit, F 13:10-13; 
How Can We Save Southeast 
Asia from Communism?, F 13- 
13; Next Korea?, F 13-12; Red 
China's Next Targets? (map), 
F 13.11; Rice, Rubber, and Red 
Rebels, F 13-10 

South Pacific: Our New Allies, 
Australia and New Zealand 
(map), F 27-7. 

Spain: Unit, Mr 5:12-15; Bibliog- 
raphy, F 20-2T; Do We Need 
Franco in European Defense 
(pro and con), Mr 5-15; Franco 
Spain: New Ally for U. S.?, Mr 
5-14; Franco vs. Cardinal, My 
14-7; Spain's Down-at-the-heel 
Production System (map), Mr 
5-13; Spain's Geography—Eu- 
rope’s Outer Room, Mr 5-12. 

Stamps: Belgium King, My 17-62; 
Britis», Mr 5-30; French Set, 
My 7-62; Grand Coulee, A 23- 
30; Jamaican Boy Scout Issue, 
A 2.30; Lafayette Commemora- 
tive, My 21-30; Olympic Sets, 
My 14-12; Special NATO, Mr 
19-38; U. S. Issues, Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, American 
Automobile Assn., F 6-30. 

Student Exchange Program: M. 
Hawener from Germany, A 2-28. 

Suez: What Egypt Wants: Suez 
and Sudan (map), A 16-12. 

Sudan: What Egypt Wants: Suez 
and Sudan (map), A 16-12. 


T 
Television: Unit, My 17:9-14; 
Bibliography, A 30-2T; A Show 
Is Born, My 17-12; Four-Year 
Old Ban on New Stations Lift- 
ed, A 23-7; New Antennas for 
New-type TV, My 7-58; Shirley 
Has a Stepping Stone (TV sec- 
retary), My 7-13; Should Con- 
gress Be Televised (pro and 
con), My 7-14; TV at Work 
(picture story), My 7-9; .Tele- 
vision Round the World, My 
7-9; TV—What Good Is It?, My 
7-11; Three Unsolved TV Prob- 


lems (Color, Cast, Channels for _ 


Education), My 7-11. 

Tuberculosis: New Drug Fights 
TB, Mr 5-7. 

Tunisia: Captive Leader, Habib 
Bourguiba, 20-2; Hearing 
Barret from U.N. Security 
Council, A 30-6; Moslem Na- 
tonalism Rising, A 16-7; Newest 
Trouble-spot for France (map), 
F 6-12. 

Thailand: “Next Korea”?, F 13- 
12; Red China’s Next Targets? 
(map), F 13-11; Rice, Rubber, 
and Red Rebels, F 13-10; Teen- 
ager from Thailand, F 13-9. 

Tin: World Raw Materials (map, 
chart), F 20-14. 


Units: 


3-11. 
Virgin islands: Unit, 


F 20-8. 
Vocations: 


Water: 


Zinc: 
20-14 


World Food, specific countries. 


United Nations: General Assem- 


bly.—Adjourns in Paris, F 13-8; 
New-member Package, F 6-6. 
Security Council — Tunisia 
Hearing Barred, A 30-6; World 
Capitol Rises, Mr 12-6. 
UNESCO—Third National Con- 
ference of U. S. Commission 
Meets, F 
‘Australia—New Zealand, 
F 27; Britain in the Middle 
East, A 16; Canada, A 23; Com- 
munist World, Mr 26; Cuba and 
~ Pan American System, A 
France, F 6; Mexico, My 21; 
NATO Hits “a Snag, 
Olympics in Finland, My 14: 
Overseas America, F 20; Presi- 
dency, Mr 12; Southeast Asia, 
F 13; Spain, Mr 5; Te«vision, 
My 7; World Food, A 30; World 
Trade, Mr 19. 


United States: 


Budget—Cost of War and Peace 
(charts), F 6-5. 

Foreign Aid—Truman Asks 
Congress for Support of Pro- 
gram, Mr 19-10. 

History—Last Traildrive (Sec. 
ond Award 1952 Scholastic 
Writing, Ruth Holloway), M. 
21-18; Restored Hero—Lieut. W. 
S. Cox of War of 1812, A 16-8. 
Internal Revenue—Tax Office 
Shake-up, Mr 26-7. 

Naval Air Reserve--Week-end 
Warriors (Good Citizens at 
Work), A 2-14. 

Supreme Court: Decision on 
Released Time for Religious 
Education, My 14-6; Stee! Case 
Action, My 14.7. 


Universal Military Training: 


UMT or Not? pro and con— 
Should Congress Enact a Pro- 
gram of Universal Military 
Training Now?, F 13-18. 


Viet Nam: Next Korea?, F 13-12; 


Red oo Next Targets? 
(map), F 1 

Overseas 
America, F 20; Meet Uncle 
Sam's Overseas Family (map), 


(Career Club, Wil- 
liam Favel, editor), Air Hos- 
tess, Mr 5-16; Chefs, F 20-16; 
Engineering, F 6-18, A 16-17; 
Forestry, Mr 26-16; Insurance 
Salesman, My 21-15; Printing— 
Getting into Print, A 23-21; 
Salesman, Mr 19-29; Teacher, 
F 13-26; TV Secretary, My 7- 
13. 


To Use Sea Water for 
Drinking, Mr 12-4 


World Food: Unit; A 30:8-15; 


Bibliography, A 23-6T; Helping 
the World Help Itself (pro and 
con), A 30-13; Story of a Gro- 
cer (vocational article), A 30- 
12; Too Little Food for Too 
Many People? (charts), A 30- 
8; Weapons > the War on Hun. 
ger (map), 


3-9. 
World Trade: ‘Dnit, Mr 19:12-32; 


Bibliography, Mr 5-28T. Choc- 
olate Journey—from Bean to 
Bar (pictorial story), Mr 19-20; 
Modern Distribution, America’s 
Life Line, Mr 19-16; Perish- 
able: Rush, Mr 19-18; Trading 
at the World Store, Mr 19-12. 


Zz 
World Raw Materials, F 





